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PREFACE, 


TYEFORE we attempt to ſearch 
into the origin of things, we 
ought to have the neceſſary degree 
of courage -and ſtrength of mind, 
to be exempt from prejudice, and 
to have Reaſon only for our guide, 
and Truth for our obje&. 


Tux wiſe man will not tax him 
with raſhneſs who dares to main- 
tain that, whilſt the effects ſhine 

forth 
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forth to our eyes, their cauſes muſt 
ever remain in an impenetrable 
obſcurity : for who has aſſiſted at 
the formation of eſſences? Who 
has placed bounds to the human 
underſtanding? Who has mea- 
ſured it's capacity ?—Has not the 
Supreme Intelligence, by which 
all exiſts, been able to make intel- 
ligences capable of knowing that 
which is? Muſt it not be ſup- 
poſed to have proportioned the ac- 
tivity of the human underſtanding 
to the immenſe variety of natural 
phenomena? And, if the various 
kinds of knowledge which the 
mind acquires, are only, in reſpect 
to 
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to it, new modes of being, why 
ſhould they not be as diverſified, 
as the forms which matter aſſumes 
by the aid of movement? Should 
not he who makes ſo many things 
worthy of being ſeen and known, 
have eyes ſufficiently piercing to 
ſee, and an underſtanding ſufficient- 
ly penetrating to comprehend ? 


IF the eyes ſee, the ears hear, 
and the other facultics perform 
their functions without ſtanding in 
need of any precept,, the under- 
ſtanding may in like manner reaſon, 
ſearch after truth, find it, and 
judge, without the aid of any 


ſcience. 
LET 
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LET us make uſe then of our 

eyes and of our underſtanding ; 

| let us ſee for ourſelves, think far 

| ourſelves, and bluſh not to ſeek 
after truth. 


THE 


THE 
PROGRESS 


O F 


REASON, Oe. 


N my infancy I have been educated 

in the prejudices of the day. Every 
man who does not reflect, remains all 
the reſt of his life ſubje& to theſe pre- 
Judices. Theſe prejudices are the moſt 
fatal obſtacles to the knowledge of 
man. Prepoſſeſſed with paſſions of 
ſuch or ſuch a kind, whether devotion, 
debauchery, hatred, love, pride, jea- 
louſy, or curioſity, he ſees ſcarce any 
thing in its natural ſtate ; the object 
is always diſguiſed by the interme- 
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diate colour, through which it is per- 
ceived. 


To remedy theſe inconveniencies, it 
is neceſſary to wait till the diſpoſition 
of the organs be changed, till it be re- 
eſtabliſhed in a juſt equilibrium ; and 
then the perception will be of a kind 
quite different, as well as the deter- 
mination of the judgment. 


In reflecting upon and ſtudying my- 
ſelf, I have had the happineſs to diſ- 
engage myſelf from all thoſe prejudices, 
and to overcome them ; I have diſco- 
vered that that which we call Nature, 
can neither be nor contain any other 
thing, ſave intelligence and matter. 
This Intelligence is the only object 
which we ought to acknowledge for the 
true God, and the ſole one upon which 
all Nature depends, It is this Supreme 

Intelligence 
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Intelligence which gives movement and 
life to all matter ; there 1s not an atom 
of this matter which is not dependant 
upon this infinite Intelligence, which is 
not governed and directed by it. All 


the individuals of Nature are the work 
of its omnipotence. 


Tur which we call matter, is but 
the aſſemblage of all Beings. Theſe Be- 
ings, and this Intelligence, have never 
had a beginning ; conſequently they 
are eternal. There is an inherent. 
force in- theſe Beings, which renders 
them eſſentially active and moving, ca- 
pable of producing all the effects which 
we ſee. This inherent force cannot be 
produced but by this Intelligence, 
which preſides over all Nature; it is 
that which produces movement: it 1s 
by movement that every thing is form- 
ed, increaſed, altered, and deſtroyed. 
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It is movement which changes the 
aſpect of beings,” which adds to them, 
and takes from them properties, and 
which cauſes that after having occu- 
pied a certain rank or order, each of 
them is forced by a conſequence of its 
nature, to relinquiſh it, to occupy 
another, and to contribute to the com- 
poſition, 'to the birth, to the ſupport, 
of ochet beings, totally different in 
their kind, eſſence, and rank. 


Alx the individoals of Nature are 
but compoſitions of atoms, Each 
atom has its ſoul particular and diſtinct 
from other atoms. Then each indivi- 
dual is compoſed of as many fouls as 
atoms; conſequently, it can only be in 
the firſt atom of the compoſition of my 
individual, where my foul or my Myſelf 
can refide; for all the other atoms are 
but added, and ſhall be ſeparated from 
it at my diſſolution. 

I ALL 
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AlL the beings or atoms which com- 
poſe matter, are endowed with a portion 
of intelligence proportioned to the quan- 
tity of their ſpecies; they all poſſeſs 
this intelligence to a certain degree, the 
- one more, the others leſs ; ſo that each 
being has its portion of intelligence in 
the ſame degree. 


Tris little atom or ſeed from whence 
iſſues the commencement of our actual 
exiſtence; this little machine, as com- 
pleat in its littleneſs as is the body it- 
ſelf, (inaſmuch as the body is but this 
ſame atom developed by the intuſuſcep- 
tion of a foreign matter) may it not 
ſurvive the diſſolution of all which it 
has received of the accidental kind ſince 
the conception ? | 


Mozzoves, ſince this little body- 
primitive in which the individuality of 
B 3 our 
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dur machine reſides, has ſubſiſted dur- 
ing infinite times, in undergoing ſo 
many revolutions, in paſſing ſucceſſive- 
ly through the bodies of our forefa- 
thers, is not that a great prejudice in 
favour of its immortality ? Stripped 
of all the foreign matter which it has 
received in the womb of the mother by 
the communication of her blood, and 
ſince its birth by nouriſhment, may it 
not reſiſt the attacks of death ? may it 
not live eternally, as it has ſubſiſted 
heretofore independently of all theſe 
reſources? Why even ſhould we judge 
that this primitive machine, being diſ- 
engaged from all which it had of a fo- 
reign nature, ſhould not think, and 
have ſenſations? Ought we to be- 
lieve that without a certain volume of 
matter, we can neither think, nor have 
ſenſations? The ſprings of this little 
machine would, it is true, be extremely 
delicate 
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delicate and fine ; but what would not 
be their ſtrength, if they were unalter- 
able? And what is neceſſary to give 
them this ſtrength? A ſimple will of 
the Supreme Intelligence. 


You will ſay to me, perhaps, that 
you do not remember to have thought, 
nor to have had ſenſations whilſt you 
were ſhut up in the bodies of your an- 
ceſtors; but are you ignorant that the 
memory depends upon certain impreſ- 
ſions of the brain, that theſe impreſſions 
are made by the aid of animal ſpirits, 
and that not having then the ſame or- 
gans, nor the ſame animal ſpirits, nor 
the ſame fibres that you have now, you 
ought not to be ſurprized that you do 
not remember, either the thoughts, or 
the ſenſations which you had a hundred 
years ago in the body of your great- 
grandfather; you thought then through 
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the medium of ſenſations quite diffe- 
rent, in like manner as you will think 
in all the ages to come, through the 
medium of ſenſations, which will no 
longer be the ſame as thoſe which you 
have to-day. 


Ta which is called the Univerſe, 
comprehends the infinite ſpace in which 
all beings are placed. The Sun, the 
Moon, the Stars, all the Globes, and 
all the Planets, are all animals com- 
poſed of atoms, which live and nou- 
riſh themfelves at the expence, and by 
the ſubſtance the one of the other, in 
this infinite ſpace; theſe animals con- 
rain others, and ſo on, from degree to 
degree, ad infinitum. 


 Exviniznce demonſtrates to us this 
| ſerious truth beyond all doubt: we 
are ammals who live and nouriſh our- 
ſelves 
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ſelves by the ſubſtance of that animal 
which we call the Earth, and upon 
which we are placed: in our turn, we 
are full of animals ſmaller than us be- 
yond all compariſon ; as are the worms 
and all ſorts of vermin which inhabit 
within and upon the ſuperficie of our 
bodies: thoſe are again the earth to 
other animals more imperceptible. Our 
fleſh, our blood, our ſpirits, and all 
our ſubſtance, are nothing more than a 
tiſſue of little animals, who live and 
nouriſh themſelves at the expence and 
upon the ſubſtance the one of the 
others, lend to us the movernent which 
they have, ſuffer themſelves to be con- 
ducted at our will, and condu& us 
ourſelves; which produce at laſt all 
together that action which we call life. 


SINCE that which we call matter, is 
compoſed only of ſperm, or little ani- 
| mals, 
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mals, through how many revolutions 
muſt not this ſperm, or little human 
animal, have paſſed, before it be- 
comes ſeed, and meets with a matrix 
ſunable to produce it, and to make of 
it a man? How many millions of 
times has not this fperm, marching on 
with a deſign to produce this man, 
ſerved to the production of all forts of 
individuals, as well in the animal as in 
the- vegetable world, by reaſon of the 
more or leſs of theſe atoms which it 
wanted to arrive at its term? It is in 
this reſpect the ſame with every thing 
which produces itſelf; and nothing 
makes or produces itſelf, but that its 
firſt commencement is ſperm. How | 
many millions of years muſt not a 
prodigious quantity of ſperms ſtill wait, 
before they are able to produce them- 
ſelves under their natural forms, and 
that for want of having met with mat- 


ter proper for their development? For 
the 
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the quantity of ſperms is inexhauſtible.* . 
Every thing which is, feels and vege- 
tates ; and after that each ſperm has 
arrived at its term, or at its higheſt 
period, it re-deſcends and returns into 
its firſt ftate, in order to come again 
de novo, and act over the ſame part. 


All comes from the Supreme Intelligence. 


WE cannot give ourſelves ideas. 
Let us acknowledge that objects 


cannot of themfelves give us them. For 


On a narrow examination into the male 
ſperm of all animals, it is found to conſiſt of 
ſuch a prodigious number of animalcules, ſwim- 
ming about in it every way like ſo many little 
tadpoles, as is an amazing fight : nor is it leſs 
curious to obſerve their languid motion in ſuch 
as are tainted with the venereal diſeaſe, and how 
they recover their former briſkneſs as the diſor- 
der abates. Theſe animalcules are ſo extremely 
ſmall, that it is computed that 3,000,000,000 
of them are not equal to one grain of ſand, whoſe 


diameter is but the 88 part of an inch. 
how 
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how ſhould it be that a piece of matter 

mould have in itſelf the virtue of pro- 
ducing in me a thought? Then the 
eternal Intelligence which produces 
every thing, produces alſo the ideas, 
de the manner of doing this what it 
may. 


; Bur what is an idea? what is a ſen- 
ſation, a will, &c.? It is me per- 
craving, meſeeling, me willing. 


Wx know, in ſhort, that there is no 

more a real being called idea, than a 

real being called movement; but there 
are bodies moved. In like manner, 

there is no particular being called me- 

mory, imagination, judgment; but 

we remember, we imagine, we judge. 

All this is inconteſtably true. 


Now, how is it that the intelligent 
and —— Being produces all 
theſe 
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theſe modes in organiſed beings? Has 
he put two beings in a grain of wheat, 
of which the one ſhall make the other 
ſpring? Has he placed two beings in 
aſtag, of which the one ſhall make the 
other run? No, without doubt; but 
the grain is endowed with the faculty 
of vegetating, and the ſtag of run- 
ning. 


Wuar is vegetation? It is move- 
ment in matter. What is this faculty 
of running? It is the arrangement of 
the muſcles, which, attached to the 
bones, conduct forward other bones 
attached to other muſcles. 


Ir is evidently a general mathema- 
tique which directs all Nature, and 
operates all productions. The flight of 
birds, the ſwimming of fiſnes, the run- 
ning of quadrupeds, are demonſtrated 

effects 
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effects of the rules of continued move- 
ment. 


Taz formation, the nutrition, the 
increaſe, the decay of animals, are in 
like manner the demonſtrated effects of 


mathematical laws more uſeful. 


Of the Mechaniſm of the Senſes. 


OU explain by theſe laws how an 

animal moves itſelf to go in queſt 
of its food; you ought then to con- 
jecture that there is another law by 
which it has the idea of its food, with- 
out which it would not go in queſt 
of ir. 


Tux Supreme Intelligence has cauſed 
all the actions of animals to depend 


upon 
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upon their mechanical conſtruction; 
then this Intelligence has made to de- 
pend upon the mechanical conſtruction 
the ſenſations which cauſe actions. 


In the formation of the organ of 
hearing there is a very manifeſt inge- 
nuity. It is a helix of anfractuous 
windings, which directs the undula- 
tions of the air towards a ſhell in the 
form of a funnel; the air compreſſed in 
this funnel enters into the os petroſum, 
into the labyrinth, into the veſtibule, 
into the little conch, called the cochlea, 
or colimagon; it proceeds to ſtrike the 
drum ſlightly ſupported upon the ham- 
mer, the anvil, and the ſtirrup, which 
play lightly in contracting or relaxing 
the ſtrings of the drum. 

Tris addreſs in ſo many organs, and 
alſo in many others, carries the ſound 

into 
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into the brain; it there introduces the 
accards of muſick, without confounding 
them; it there introduces words, which 
are the couriers of the thoughts, of 
which there ſometimes remains a re- 
membrance which laſts through life, 


An ingenuity, not leſs wonderful, 
darts into our eyes, without wounding 
them, the rays of light reflected from 
objects, rays ſo very delicate and fine, 
that there ſeems to be nothing between 
them and non-cntity; rays. ſo rapid, 
that the twinkling of an eye bears no 
compariſon to their ſwiftneſs. They 
paint in the net of the eye the pictures 
of which they bring the colours. They 
trace the diſtin& image of a quarter of 
the heavens. 


Tnus we have inſtruments which 
evidently produce effects determinate, 
and 
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and very different, in acting upon the 
principles of the nerves; inſomuch, 
that it is impoſſible to hear by the or- 
gan of ſight, and to ſee by that of 
hearing. | 


SHALL we ſuppoſe then, that the 
Author of Nature has diſpoſed with an 
art ſo divine, theſe wonderful inſtru- 
ments; that he has placed relations ſo 
aſtoniſhing between the eyes and light, 
between the air and the ears, and till 
that he ſhould ſtand in need of another 
aſſiſtant to perfect his work? Na- 
ture acts always by the ſhorteſt ways. 
The length of the proceeding is an im- 
potence, the multiplicity of aids is. a 
weakneſs. 


| Tuus behold all prepared for ſight 
and hearing; all is in like manner pre- 
pared for the other ſenſes, with an art 
C equally -- 
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equally wonderful and induſtrious : and 
ſhall we deem the Supreme Being ſo 
bad. an artiſan, that the animal formed 
by Him to ſee and hear, ſhall not- 
withſtanding neither hear nor ſee, if 
there be not placed in it a third inter- 
nal perſonage, which alone ſhall per- 
form theſe functions? Could not the 
Supreme Intelligence give us all at 


once ſenſations, after having given us 


the admirable inſtruments of fenſa- 
tion ? 


Ir has ſo done, we admit, in all the 
animals: no one is weak enough to 
imagine that there is in a rabbit, in a 
greyhound, a concealed being which 
ſees, which hears, which ſmells, which 
acts for them. : 


Tur innumerable multitude of ani- 
mals enjoy their ſenſes by univerſal 
N laws ; 
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laws; theſe laws are common to them 
and us. I meet a bear in a foreſt: he 
has heard my voice, in like marinef as I 
have heard his howling; he has ſeen 
me with his eyes, in like manner as I 
have ſcen him with mine. He has the 
inſtin& to eat me, as I have the inſtinct 
to defend myſelf, or to fly. Shall 
any one ſay to me, Stop; he has only 
occaſion for his organs for all that: 
but as for you, the caſe is different; it 
is not your eyes which have ſeen him; 
it is not your ears which have heard 
him; it is not the play of your organs 
which diſpoſes you to avoid him, or to 
fight him; it is neceſſary for you to 
conſult a little perſonage which is in 
your brain, without which you can nei- 
ther ſce nor hear this bear, nor avoid 


him, nor defend yourſelf. 


8 Of 
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Of the Mechaniſm of our Ideas. 


CE RTAIN it is, if the organs given 
by the Univerſal Intelligence to 
animals, fuffice them, there is no rea- 
fon to believe that ours da. not ſuffice 
us; but that beſides the Univerſal In- 
telligence, we muſt alſo have a third 
dw order Wt | 
bs there.! are PR whois his third 
might be uſeful, is it not abſurd at the' 
bottom to admit it in other caſes ? It 
is confeſſed that we make an infinity 
ef movements without the aid of this 
third perſonage. Our eyes ſhut them- 
ſelves rapidly on the ſudden flaſh of an 
unforeſeen light; our arms and our 
legs arrange themſelves in equilibrium 
through the fear 1 a fall; a thouſand 
No other 
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other operations demonſtrate that 2 
third perſonage does not always at leaſt 
preſide over the action of our organs. 


Lr us examine the automatons the 
internal ſtructure of which is nearly ſi- 
milar to our own ; there is ſcarce any 
difference between them and us but the 
nerves of the third pair, and ſome few 
of the other pairs which inſert them- 
ſelves in the muſcles which adminiſter 
to the ſenſes, and which labour in the 
chymical laboratory of the bowels, and 
act independently of the will, —It is a 
wonderful thing, without doubt, that 
it ſnould be civen to all animals to im- 
preſs movement upon the muſcles which 
ſerve to make them walk, to contract, 
to extend, to move again the paws or 
the arms, the claws or the fingers, to 
eat, &c. and that no animal ſhould be 
the maſter of the leaſt action of the 
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heart, of the liver, of the inteſtines, af 
the courſe of the blood, which circu- 
Tates, in toto, about five t times an hour 
in man. 


Bur have men well underſtood them- 
ſelves when they have ſaid that there 
is in man a little being which com- 
mands the feet and the hands, but 
which cannot command the heart, the 
ſtomach, the liver, and the pancreas ? 
yet that this little being exiſts not ei- 


ther in the elephant, or in the ape, 
which make uſe of their exterior mem- 
bers the ſame as we do, and which are 


ſlaves to their bowels the ſame as we 


are ? 


Have they not been ſtill further 
from underftanding themſelves when 
they have ſaid that there is no relation 
between bodies and a ſenſation ; that 

they 
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they are things entirely different; for 
was that the caſe it would be in vain 
that the Supreme Intelligence ſhould 

have ordained to the light to penetrate 

into our eyes to make us ſee, and to 

the elaſtic particles of the air to enter 

into our ears to make us hear, if this 

Intelligence had not alſo placed in our 

brain a being capable of receiving thoſe 

perceptions. This being, we have been 

told, is ſimple, pure, intangible ; it is 

in a place, without occupying ſpace ; 

it cannot be touched, and it receives 

impreſſions ; it has nothing abſolutely 

of matter, and it is continually affected 

by matter, 


AFTERWARDS we have been told: this 
little perſonage which cannot have any 
place, being placed in our brain, cannot 
in truth have of itſelf any ſenſation, any 
idea even by objefts.—The intelligent 
Being has in this caſe broken this bar- 

C 4 rier 
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rier which ſeparates it from matter, and 
has willed that it ſhould have ſenſations 
and ideas occaſioned by matter. The 
Supreme Intelligence has willed, that 
it ſhould ſee when the net of the eye 
ſhould be painted, and that it ſhould 
hear when the drum of the ear ſhould 
be ſtruck. It is true that all ani- 
mals receive their ſenſations without 
the aid of this little being; but we muſt 
give one to man; that is more noble; 
man combines more ideas than other 
animals; he muſt therefore have his 
ideas in a different manner. 


Ir this beſo, let me aſk, to what good 
end the Author of Nature has taken fo 
much trouble? If this little being, 
which men lodge in their brain, can 
neither by its nature ſee nor hear, if 
there be no proportion between ob- 
jets and ir, there was no neceſlity 
either for the eye, or the ear; the drum, 
the 
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the hammer, or the anvil; the cornea, 
the uvea, the vitreous humour, or the 
net: all thoſe things were abſolutely 
uſeleſs. 


Ix As Muc as this little perſonage has 
not any connexion, any analogy, any 
proportion with any arrangement of 
matter, this arrangement was entirely 
ſuperfluous. The Supreme Being had 
only to ſay, thou ſhalt have the ſenti- 


ment of viſion, of hearing, of taſte, of 
ſmell, of feeling, without there being 
any inſtrument, any organ. 


Taz opinion, that there is in the 
brain of man a being, a ſtrange per- 
ſonage which is not in other brains, is 
then at leaſt ſubje& to many difficulties; 
it contradicts all analogy, it multiplies 
beings without neceflity ; it renders the 
whole workmanſhip of the human body 
a vain and deceitful work. 

| The 
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The Supreme Intelligence does ALL, 


I is certain that we cannot give our» 
ſelves any ſenſation ; we cannot even 
imagine.one beyond thoſe which we 
have experienced. Let all the Acade- 


mies in Europe propoſe a prize for him 


who ſhall imagine a new ſenſe, no one 
will ever gain this prize. We can do 
nothing then purely of ourſelves, whe- 


ther there be an inviſible and intangible 


being in our brain, or whether there 
be not. And we muſt agree, that in 
all ſyſtems, the Author of Nature has 
given all that which we have, organs, 
ſenſations, and ideas which are their 
conſequences. | 


Simex we are thus under the hand of 


the Supreme Intelligence, Mallebranche, 
notwith- 
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notwithſtanding all his errors, has rea- 
ſon on his ſide, in ſaying philoſophi- 
cally, that we are in God, and that 
we ſee all in God, as St. Paul ſays the 
ſame thing in the language of theo- 
logy, and Aratus and Cato in that of 
morality. 


Wuar are we then to underſtand 
by theſe words, to ſee all in God? 
Either they are words void of ſenſe, or 
they mean that the Supreme Intelli- 
gence gives us all our ideas. 


War do we mean, when we ſay, to 
receive ideas? It is not us who form 
them when we receive them; then it is 
the Supreme Intelligence which forms 
them: in like manner as it is not us 
Wy who form movement; it is this Intel- 
ligence. All is then an action of this 
dupreme Intelligence upon all beings. 

In 
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In what Manner All- is the Aion of the 
Supreme Intelligence. 


HERE is in Nature only one 
principle, univerſal, eternal and 
acting; there cannot exiſt two, for 


they would either be alike or dif- 


ferent. If they were different, they 
would deſtroy each other; if they were 
alike, it would be as if there was bur 
one. The unity of deſign in the Great 
All, infinitely varied, announces one 
ſole principle ; this principle muſt act 
upon all beings, or it ceaſes to be an 
univerſal principle, 


Ir it acts upon all beings, if acts 
upon all the modes of every being. 
There is not then a ſingle mode, a 


lifigle idea, which is not the Welte 
effect 


t 0-1] 


effect of a cauſe univerſal, always pre- 
ſent. 


Tris univerſal cauſe has produced 
= the ſun and the ſtars immediately. 
= Would it not be very ſtrange then, 
chat i ſhould not produce in us imme- 
diately the perception of the ſun and of 
the ſtars ? | 


Ir all is always an effect of this cauſe, 
which cannot be doubted, when have 
theſe effects begun to act? This uni- 
verſal cauſe is neceſſarily active, inaſ- 
much as it acts, inaſmuch as action 1s 
it's attribute, inaſmuch as all it's attri- 
butes are neceſſary ; for if they were 
not neceſſary, it would not have them. 


Ir has then always acted. It is as 
impoſſible to conceive that the Eternal 
Being. eſſentially active in it's nature, 
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ſhould have been idle an eternity, as 


it is to conceive the luminous Being 
without light. 


A cus without an effect is a chi- 
mera, an abſurdity, as well as an effect 
without a cauſe. There has then been 
eternally, and there will always be; ef- 
fects of this univerſal cauſe. 


Txsx effects cannot come from no- 
thing; they are then eternal emanations 
of this eternal cauſe. 


THE matter of the univerſe belongs 
then to the Supreme Intelligence as 
much as the ideas, and the ideas as 
much as the matter. 


To ſay that any thing is out of 77, 
would be to ſay that there is ſomething 


out of infinity. 
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Tux Supreme Intelligence being the 
univerſal principle of all things, all 
things exiſt then in it, and through it. 


| ; * The Supreme Intelligence inſeparable pa 
Th all Nature. 


E muſt not infer from hence, that 
it touches without ceaſing all i/'s 
works by particular wills and actions. 
We always make the Supreme Intelli- 
gence after our own image. Some- 
times we repreſent it as a deſpot in his 
palace, giving orders' to his ſlaves; 
ſometimes as a workrhan buſied about 
the wheels of his machine. But can a 
man who makes uſe of his reaſon con- 


ceive the Supreme Intelligence other- 


wiſe than as a principle always acting, 
and which has 40 preſent to itſelf? If 
it has once been a principle, it is then 

conſtantly 
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conſtantly ſo; for it cannot change it's 
nature. The compariſon of the ſun 
and of the light with the Supreme In- 
telligence and it's productions, 1s, with- 
out doubt, infinitely imperfect; but 
however, it gives us an idea, though 
very weak and faulty, of a cauſe al- 
ways ſubſiſting, and of it's effects al- 
ways ſubſiſting. 


- In ſhort, I only pronounce the name 
of the Supreme Intelligence like a par- 
rot, or like an idiot, if I have not the 
idea of a cauſe neceſſary, - immenſe, 
acting, preſent at all it's effects, in all 
places, and at all times. 


Tur objections oppoſed to Spingſa 
cannot be oppoſed to me. It was ſaid 
of him, that he made his God both 
intelligent and brute ; that his God was 
but a perpetual contradiction, 

| 6 | Bur 
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Bur here we do not make the Su- 
preme Intelligence the univerſality of 
things; we ſay that the univerſality of 
things iſſues from it. And to make uſe 
again of the inſufficient compariſon of 
the ſun and of it's rays, we ſay that a 
ray of light darted from the globe of 
the ſun, and abſorbed in the moſt in- 
fectious ſink, cannot cauſe any ſtain in 
this ſtar. This ſink does not prevent 
the ſun from vivifying all Nature in 
our globe. | 


Ir cannot be objected to us further- 
more, that theſe rays are drawn from 
the ſubſtance of the ſun; that they are 
emanations from it; and that if the 
productions of the Supreme Intelli- 
gence are emanations from itſelf, they 
are parts of itſelf, Thus we ſhould fall 
again into the fear of giving a falſe idea 
of this Supreme Intelligence, of com- 
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poſing it of diſunited parts,—of parts 
which are inconſiſtent with each other. 
We anſwer, as we have before an- 
ſwered, that our compariſon is very 
imperfe&, and that it ſerves only to 
form a weak image of a thing which 
eannot be repreſented by images. We 
might ſay, moreover, that a ray of 
light penetrating into impurity, mixes 
not itſelf with it, and that it there pre- 
ſerves it's eſſence indiviſible. But it is 
better to acknowledge, that the moſt 
pure light cannot repreſent the Su- 
preme Intelligence, The light is an 
Emanation of the ſun, and all is an 
emanation from the Supreme Intelli- 
gence. We know not how; but we 
cannot, onee more I repeat it, con- 
ceive the Supreme Being, but as the 
neceſſary Being from whom all emanes. 
The vulgar looks upen 7 as a deſpot, 
' who has his ekecutibners waiting in his 
ahtichamber. 
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Ir ſeems to me, however, that all 
the images under which men have re- 
preſented this principle intelligent, 
univerſal, neceſſarily exiſting by itſelf, 
neceſſarily acting in the immenſe ex- 
tent, are ſtill more erroneous than the 
compariſons drawn from the ſun and it's 
rays. They have painted it fitting 
upon the winds, carried in the clouds, 
ſurrounded with thunder and lightning, 
ſpeaking to the elements, ſupporting 
the ſeas: all which is but the expreſſion 
of our littleneſs. It is, in reality, very 


ridiculous to place in a fog, at half a 


league's diſtance from our lirtle globe, 
the eternal principle of all the mil- 
lions of globes which roll in the im- 
menſity. Our lightnings and our 


thunders, which are ſeen and heard four 


or fives leagues round at moſt, are lit- 
tle phyſical effects, loſt in the Great 
HY hbole; and it is this Great Whole 
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which we ought to conſider, when we 
ſpeak of the Supreme Intelligence. 


Ir can be only the ſame virtue, 
which penetrates from our planetary 
ſyſtem to the other planetary ſyſtems, 
which are more diſtant a thouſand and 
a thouſand times from us, than our 
globe is from Saturn. The ſame eter- 
nal laws govern all the ſtars; for if the 
centripetal and centrifugal powers rule 
in our world, they rule alſo in the 
neighbouring worlds, and ſo on 
throughout the univerſe. The light 
of our Sun and of Sirius ought to be the 
ſame; it ought to have the ſame te- 
nuity, the ſame rapidity, the ſame force, 
eſcape equally in a right line from all 
ſides, act equally in direct reaſon of 
the ſquare of the diſtance. 


Ir the light of the ſtars, which are 
ſo many ſuns, comes to us in a given 
time, 
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time, the light of our ſun pervades to 
it reciprocally in a given time. Since 
theſe darts, theſe rays of light, refract 
themſelves, it is inconteſtable that the 
rays of the other ſuns darted in like 
manner in their planets, there refract 
themſelves preciſely in the ſame man- 
ner, if they there meet with the ſame 
mediums. 


SINCE this refraction is neceſſary to 
the ſight, it ought conſequently to fol- 
low, that there are in theſe planets, be- 
ings which have the faculty of ſeeing. 


Tr is not probable that this charming 
' uſe of light ſhould be loſt to the other 


globes. Since the inſtrument is there, 
the uſe of the inſtrument ought to be 
there alſo. Let us take our departure 


always from theſe two principles, that 
nothing is uſeleſs, and that the great 
laws of Nature are throughout the 
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ſame: then theſe innumerable ſuns, 
lighted up in ſpace, give light to in- 
numerable planets; then their rays 
operate there as upon our globe ; then 
animals enjoy their influence. 


Tux light is of all beings, or of all 
the modes of the Great Being, that 
which gives us the moſt extended idea 
of the Divinity, how far ſoever it is 
from repreſenting it, 


InDeeD, after having ſcen the ſprings 
of lite in the animals of our globe, we 
do not know if the inhabitants of other 
globes have the ſame kind of organs. 
After having aſcertained the weight, 
the elaſticity, the uſes of our atmo- 
ſphere, we are ignorant if the globes 
which turn around Sirius, or Aldebo- 
ram, are encompaſſed with an air ſimi- 
lar to ours. Our ſalt ſeas do not de- 

monſtrate 
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monſtrate to us that there are ſeas in 
theſe other planets ; but light preſents 
itſelf every where. Our nights are en- 
lightened by a crowd of ſuns. It is 
light, which, from a corner of this lit- 
tle ſphere upon which man crawls, 
maintains a continual correſpondence 
between all theſe worlds. Saturn ſees 
us, and we ſee Saturn; Sirius perceived 
by our eyes, may alſo diſcoyer us; he 
certainly diſcovers our ſun, though 
there be between the one and the other 
a diſtance which a cannon-ball, which 
travels at the rate of fix hundred fa- 
thoms a ſecond, could not clear in 3 
hundred and four billions of year. 


Tux light is really a rapid meſſenger, 
which runs in the Great Whole, from 
world to world, It has ſome proper- 
ties of matter, and ſuperior properties. 
And if any thing can furniſh a feeble 
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idea commenced, an imperfect notion, 

of the Supreme Being, it is the light; 
it is every where like him, it acts 
throughout like him. 


IT reſults, as appears to me, from 
all theſe ideas, that there is an Intelli- 
gence eternal and omnipotent, from 
whence flow in all times, all beings, 
and all the manners of being in the 
whole univerſe, 


I KNOW that I am as neceſſarily 
bounded as the Great Being is neceſ- 
ſarily immenſe, Thus behold all that 
which I am ſhown by this feeble ray of 
light emaned into me from the Sun of 
Spirits, 
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Reflexions on Man. 


r. ſource of the errors into which 

man has fallen, when he has taken 
a view of himſelf, has ariſen from that 
he has thought that he moves of him- 
ſelf ; he has not reflected that the parts 
of all bodies, the firſt elements which 
compoſe them, are the ſame, and pro- 
duce, by the ſole diverſity of their ar- 
rangement, the different bodies which 
we ſee; he has believed that he has al- 
ways acted by his own proper energy, 
as well in his actions as in his wills, 
which are the ſprings of his actions; 
that he has always been independent of 
he general laws of Nature, and of ob- 
gects, which however, often without his 
knowledge, and always whether he 
will or not, this nature cauſes to a& 
upon him. If he had attentively ex- 


amined 
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amined himſelf, he would have found 
that all theſe movements are nothing 
leſs than ſpontaneous ; he would have 
found that his birth depends upon 
cauſes intirely out of his power; that 
it is without his conſent that he enters 
into the ſyſtem in which he occupies a 
place; that from the moment in which 
he is born, to that in which he dies, 
he is continually modified by cauſes 
which, in ſpite of him, influencc upon 
his machine, modify his being, and 
difpoſe of his conduct. Does not the 
ſmalleſt reflexion ſuffice to prove to 
_ tim that the ſolids and the fluids of 
which his body is compoſed, and that 
his concealed mechaniſm, which he be- 
lieves to be independent of anterior 
cauſes, are perpetually under the in- 
fluences of theſe cauſes, and would be, 
without them, in a total incapacity of 
acting? 


Dos 
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Doxs he not ſee that his natural con» 
ſtitution depends not 1n any degree up- 
on himſelf; that his paſſions are the 
neceſſary conſequences of this conſtitu- 
tion; that his wills and his actions are 
determined by theſe paſſions, and by 
theſe opinions, which he has not giyen 
himſelf ? His blood, more or leſs abun- 
dant or heated ; his nerves and his fi- 
bres, more or leſs braced or relaxed; 
his diſpoſitions durable or tranſient; 
do they not decide at every inſtant in 
reſpect to his ideas, to his thoughts, to 
his deſires, to his fears, to his moye- 
ments, whether viſible, or concealed? 
and does not the ſtate in which he finds 
himſelf, neceſſarily depend upon the 
air differently modified, upon the ali- 
ments which nouriſh him, and- upon 
the ſecret combinations which make 
themſelves within him, and which con- 
ſerve order, or carry diſorder into his 
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machine? In one word, every thing 
ought to convince man that he is, in 
each inſtant of his duration, a paſſive 
inſtrument in the hands of neceſſity, 


In a world where all things are 
connected, where all cauſes are en- 
chained to one another by the Intel- 
Hgence which preſides over all Na- 
ture, there cannot be any energy or 
force independent and ſeparate. It is 
then always this Intelligence acting in 
Nature, which marks to man each of 
the points in the line which he muſt 
deſcribe; it is I which elaborates and 
«combines the elements of which he 
muſt be compoſed ; it is It which gives 
him his being, his tendency, his par- 
ticular manner of acting; it is I which 
develops him, which increaſes him, 
-which conſerves him for a time, during 
which he is forced to fulfil his taſk ; it 
is 
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is I which places in his way the objects 
and events which modify him in a man- 
ner ſometimes agreeable, and ſometimes 
prejudicial to himſelf; it is I which 
giving him ſentiment, enables him to 
chuſe objects, and to take the moſt 
proper means to conſerve himſelf; it is 
It which, when he has finiſhed his ca- 
reer, conducts him to his diſſolution, 
and ſo makes him undergo the general 
and conſtant law from which nothing is 
exempt. Thus it is that by movement 
It cauſes man to ſpring, ſupports him 
far a certain time, and at laſt diſſolves 
him, or obliges him to re-enter into 
the boſom of a Nature which ſoon will 
re-produce him ſcattered abroad under 
an infinity of new forms, of which 
each of the parts will in like manner 
run through it's different periods, as 
neceſſarily as the whole had run through 


thoſe of it's precedent exiſtence, ' 
Lr 
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Luer us not be ſurprized then, if mail 
met with ſo many obſtacles when he 
wiſhed to render to himſelf an account 
of his being, and of his manner of act- 
ing; and if he imagined ſuch flrange 
hypotheſes to explain the hidden play 
of his machine; which he ſaw move 
itſelf in a manner which to him ap- 
peared ſo different from that of the 
other beings of Nature. He ſaw 
clearly that his body and it's different 
parts ated, but often he could not ſee 
that which induced him to action; he 
believed then that he contained within 
himſelf a principle of motion, diſtin- 
guiſhed from his machine, which ſe- 
_cretly gave impulſion to the ſprings of 
this machine, moved itſelf by it's pro- 
per energy, and acted according to laws 
totally different from thoſe which go- 
vern the motions of all other beings. 


He had the conſcience of certain inter- 
| nal 
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nal movements which cauſed them- 
ſelves to be perceived by him; but how 
conceive that theſe inviſible movements 
could often produce effects ſo ſtriking ? 
How comprehend that a fugitive idea, 
that an imperceptible act of thought, 
could often bring trouble and diſcord 
into his whole being? In one word, 
he thought that he perceived in him- 
ſelf a ſubſtance diſtinguiſhed from him- 
felf, endowed with a ſecret force, in 
which he ſuppoſed characters intirely 
different from thoſe of his organs 
themſelves; he did not conſider that 
the primitive cauſe which makes a ſtone 
to fall, or his arm to move itſelf, is 
perhaps as difficult to conceive or to 
explain, as that of the internal move- 
ment, of which thought and will are 
the effects. Thus for want of medi- 
tating upon the Intelligence which go- 
verns all the movements of Nature, 
| and 
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and of viewing this Nature under it's 
true point of view, of — — the 
conformity and fimultancity of the 
movements of this pretended mover, 
and of thoſe of his Body, or of his 
material organs, he judged that it was 
not only a being apart, but alfo of a 
nature different from all the beings of 
Nature, of an eſſence more ſimple, and 
which had nothing in common with all 
that which he ſaw. 


From hence have ariſen ſucceſſively 
all the notions of ſpirituality, of imma- 
teriality, of immortality, and all the 
vague words which have been invented 
by little and little, by force of ſubti- 
lizing, in order to mark the attributes 
of the unknown ſubſtance which man 
believed to be ſnut up in himſelf, and 
which he judged to be the concealed 
principle of his viſible actions. To 
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erown the hazarded conjecture which 
they had made upon this moving force, 
they ſuppoſed that, different from all 
other beings, and from the body which 
ſerved as a cover to it, it ought not 
like them to undergo diſſolution; that 
it's perfect ſimplicity prevented it from 
being able to decompoſe or change it's 
form; in one word, that it was by it's 
eſſence exempt from the revolutions to 
which they ſaw bodies ſubject, as well 


as all the other compoſed beings with 
which Nature is filled, 


T nus man became double; he look- 
ed upon himſelf as a Whole, compoſed 
by the inconceivable afſemblage of two 
different natures, and which had no 
analogy between each other. 


Arx diſtinguiſned two ſubſtances in 
himſelf : the one, viſibly ſubject to the 
ä E influence 
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influence of groſs beings, and com- 
poſed of groſs and inactive matter, was 
called body; the other, compoſed fim- 
ple, and of a pure eſſence, was called 
ſoul, or fpirit, and the functions of 
the ſoul were called ſpiritual and intel- 
lectual; man conſidered relatively to 
the firſt, was called the phyſical man; 
conſidered relatively to the laſt, he was 
diſtinguiſhed or deſigned under the 
name of the moral man. 


Tuxsk diſtinctions adopted at this 
day by the moſt part of philoſophers, 
are founded only upon gratuitous ſup- 
poſitions. Men have always believed 
that they adminiſtered a remedy to the 
ignorance of things, by inventing 
words to which they could never at- 
tach a true ſenſe. They imagined that 
they knew matter, all it's properties, 


all it's faculties, it's ſprings, and it's 
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different combinations, becauſe they 
had had a glimpſe of ſome of it's eſſen- 
tial qualities. In affociating with it a 
ſubſtance much leſs intelligible than it- 
felf, they did only in reality darken the 
feeble ideas which they had been able 
to form of it. Thus it is that ſpecula- 
tors, in creating words, and multiply- 
ing beings, have only plunged them- 
ſelves into embarraſſments greater than 
thoſe which they wiſhed to avoid, and 
thrown obſtacles in the way of the pro- 
greſs of knowledge. As ſoon as facts 
have failed them, they have had re- 
courſe to conjectures, which too ſoon 
for them have been changed into reali- 
ties; and their imagination, no longer 
guided by experience, has been irreco- 
verably plunged into the labyrinth of 
an ideal and intellectual world, which 
it alone had given birth to; it is almoſt 
impoſſible to draw it out of this laby- 
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rinth in order to replace it in the right 
road, to which experience alone can 
give the thread. Experience will ſhew, 
that in ourſelves, as well as in all the 
objects which act upon us, there is ne- 
ver aught but matter endowed by the 
Supreme Intelligence with properties 
which are given to it. In ſhort, man 
is a Whole organized, compoſed of dif- 
ferent parts of matter, like all the other 
productions of Nature. He follows 
general and known laws, as well as laws 
or manners of being which to him are 
particular and known. | 


Tuvus when it ſhall be aſked, What 
is man? weſhall ſay, that he is a mate- 
rial being, organized, or formed, ſo as 
to feel, to think, to be modified in a 
certain manner peculiar to himſelf 
alone, to his organization, to the par- 


ticular. combinations which are aſſem- 
bled 


2 


bled together in him. If we are aſked, 
What origin we give to the beings 
of the human ſpecies? we ſhall ſay, 
that, like all other beings, man 1s 
a production of Nature; that he re- 
ſembles them in ſome reſpects, and 
finds himſelf ſubject to the ſame laws; 

and that he differs from them in other 
reſpects, and follows particular laws, 
determined by the diverſity of his own 
formation. If it is aſked, from whence 
is man come? we ſhall anſwer, that ex- 
perience does not put it in our power 
to anſwer this queſtion, becauſe that we 
cannot penetrate into the ſecrets of the 
Supreme Intelligence, and that it can- 
not intereſt us in reality ; it is ſufficient 
to know that man exiſts, and that he is 
conſtituted in a manner to produce the 
effects of which we ſee him inleeprible, 


Bur it will beſaid, Has man always 
exiſted ? Has the human ſpecies been 
E 3 produced 
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produced from all eternity? Has 
there been in all time men like unto us? 
will there always continue ſo to be? 
Has there been a firſt man from whom 
all the others are deſcended? Shall 
ſpecies' without a beginning, be with- 
out an end? Are theſe ſpecies inde- 
ſtructible, or do they paſs away like 
individuals? Has man always been 
that which he is, or before his arrival 
at the ſtate in which we ſee him, has he 
been obliged to paſs through an infi- 
nity of ſucceſſive developments? Can 
man at laſt flatter himfelf with being 
arrived at a fixed ſtate, or muſt the hu- 
man ſpecies ſtill change? If man is 
the produce of Nature, it will be aſked 
If we believe that this Nature can pro- 
duce new beings, and cauſe the old 
ones to diſappear? Laſtly, following 
up theſe ſuppoſitions, it will be wiſhed 
to Know why Nature does not produce 

under 
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under our eyes new beings or new 
ſpecies? 


IT appears that we may take, upon 
all theſe queſtions, indifferent at the 
bottom, ſuch part as we may pleaſe. 
For want of experience, it is for hypo- 
theſis to fix a curioſity which lanches 
out always beyond the bounds pre- 
ſcribed to our underſtanding, This 
granted, the contemplator of Nature 
will ſay, that he ſees no contradiction to 
ſuppoſe that the human ſpecies, ſuch as 
it is at this day, has been produced, 
either in time, or from all eternity: 
neither does he fee any in ſuppoſing that 
this ſpecies has arrived through diffe- 
rent paſſages to ſucceſſive development, 
at the ſtate in which we ſee it. Matter 
is eternal and neceſſary, but it's combi- 
nations and it's forms are tranſient and 
contingent; and is man any thing, ſave 
E 4 matter 
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matter combined, of which the form 
varies at every inſtant ? 


 Howzvzs, certain reflexions ſeem to 
favour or render more probable the hy- 
potheſis, that, man is a production 
made in time, peculiar to the globe 
which we inhabit, who conſequently 

can only date from the formation of this 
globe itſelf, and who is a reſult of the 
particular laws which direct it. Exiſt- 
ence is eſſential to the uniyerſe, or to 
the total aſſemblage of matter eſſential- 
ly various, which we ſee ; but the com- 
binations and the forms are not eſſen- 
tial. This granted, though the matter - 
which compoſes our earth has always 
exiſted, this earth has not always had 
it's preſent form, and it's actual proper- 
ties: perhaps this earth is itſelf a maſs 
_ detached in time from ſome other ce- 
leſtial body, and which conſequently 


was 
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was then in a ſtate to produce beingy 
quite different from thoſe which we find 
there at preſent, ſeeing that then it's 

ſition and it's nature ought to render 
all it's productions different from thoſe 
which it offers to us at this day. 


WHATEVER may be the ſuppoſition 
which we adopt, plants, animals, and 
men may be regarded as productions 
inherent to our globe, and which are 
proper to it, in the poſition, or in the 
circumſtances in which it actually finds 
itſelf; theſe productions would change 
if this globe, by any revolution, ſhould 
happen to change place. That which 
ſeems to fortify this hypotheſis is, that 
upon our globe itſelf, all the produc- 
tions vary according to the different cli- 
mates. 'The men, the animals, the 
vegetables, and the minerals are not the 
ſame throughout; they vary ſometimes 


in 
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in a manner very perceivable at a very 
inconſiderable diſtance. In ſhort, men 
vary in the different climates in reſpect 
to colour, ſhape, formation, ſtrength, 
induſtry, courage, and the faculties of 
the mind : now what is it which con- 
ſtitutes climate? It is the different po- 
fition of the parts of the ſame globe re- 
latively to the ſun, a poſition which 
ſuffices to put a ſenſible variety between 
it's productions. We may then con- 
jecture, that if, by any accident, our 
globe ſhould come to be diſplaced, all 
it's productions would be forced to 
change, ſeeing that the cauſes being no 
longer the ſame, or no longer acting in 
the ſame manner, the effects ought ne- 
ceſſarily to change alſo. Tranſport in 
imagination a man from our planet into 
Saturn, his breaft will be ſoon torn by 
too rarefied an air, his limbs will be 


froze by cold, he will periſh for want 
of 


WS 


of finding elements analogous to his 
actual exiſtence; tranſport another man 
into Mercury, and the exceſs of heat 


will ſoon deſtroy him. 


Tuvs all feems to authorize us to 
conjecture that the human ſpecies is a 
production proper to our globe, in the 
poſition in which it finds itſelf, and 
that this poſition happening to change, 
the human ſpecies would change alſo, 
or would be forced to diſappear; ſeeing 
that there are no beings exiſting upon 
any part of the globe, ſave ſach as can 
co-ordain themfelves with he whole; 
which, not only gives to them the idea 
of order, but alſo caufes them to ſay 
that all is good, whilſt all is but in 
reality that which it neceſſarily muſt be, 


Tnzst reflexions ſeem to oppoſe the 
ideas of thoſe who have choſe to con- 
jecture 
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jecture that the other globes were in. 
habited like ours, by beings ſimilar to 
us. But if the Laplanders differ in ſo 
marked a manner from the Hottentots, 
what difference ought we not to ſup- 
' Poſe between an inhabitant of our 
globe, and an inhabitant of Saturn or 
of Venus ? 


Bur be this as it may, if we are 
obliged to go back in imagination to 
the origin of things, and to the cradle 
of human kind, we ſhall ſay, thar it is 
probable that man is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the deconfuſion of our globe, 
or one of the reſults of the qualities, of 
the properties, of the energy of which 
it is ſuſceptible in it's preſent ſituation; 
that he was produced into the world 
male and female ; that his exiſtence is 
co-ordinate with that of this globe; 
and that fo long as this co-ordination 

| ſhall 
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ſhall ſubſiſt, the human ſpecies will 
conſerve itſelf, and propagate itſelf af- 
ter the impulſion and the primitive laws 
which have heretofore cauſed it to 
blow; but that if this co-ordination 
ſhould happen to change, or if the earth 
diſplaced ſhould ceaſe to receive the 
ſame impulſion or influence on the part 
of cauſes which act actually upon it, 
and which give to it it's energy, the 
human ſpecies would change, in order 
to give place to new beings, proper to 
co-ordain themſelves with the ſtate 
which would ſucceed to that which we 
ſee now exiſt. 


O Man! wilt thou never conceive 
th... thou art but an ephemera? All 
changes throughout the univerſe ; Na- 
ture contains no conſtant form; yet 
thou wouldſt pretend that thy ſpecies. 
cannot diſappear, but ought to be ex- 

| cepted 
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cepted from the general law, which 
wills that every thing change. Thou 
who, in thy folly, arrogantly takeſt the 
title of King of Nature! Thou who 
meaſureſt the earth and the heavens ! 
Thou, for whom thy vanity imagines 
that all hast been made, becauſe that 
thou haſt a ſmall portion of knowledge! 
There needs but a ſlight accident, but 
an atom diſplaced to make thee periſh, 
to degrade thee, to raviſh from thee 
this portion of knowledge, of which 
thou ſeemeſt ſo proud. 


Ir any man ſhould refuſe acquieſcence 
to all the precedent conjectures, and if 
he ſhould pretend that Nature acts by 
a certain ſum of laws immoveable and 
general; if he ſhould believe that man, 
quadrupedes, fiſhes, inſects, plants are 
from all eternity, and remain eternally 
that which they are; if he ſhould chuſe 

| to 
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to have it, that from all eternity the 
ſtars have ſhone in the firmament ; if 
he ſhould ſay we ought no more to aſk 
why man is ſuch as he is, than aſk why 
Nature is ſuch as we ſee it, or why the 
world exiſts; we to this, for our parts, 
ſhall give no oppoſition 3 and whatever 
ſyſtem may be adopted, it will anſwer 
perhaps equally well to the difficulties 
with which men embarraſs themſelves; 
and cloſely conſidered, we ſhall ſee that 
they are of no import” to the truths 
which we have laid down after expe- 
rience. It is not given to man to know 
all; it is not given to him to know his 
origin ; it is not given to him to pene- 
trate into the eſſence of things, nor to 
remount to firſt principles; but it is 
given to him to have reaſon, good faith, 
and to admit candidly that he is igno- 
rant of zhat which he cannot know, and 
not to ſubſtiture unintelligible words 
and 
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and abſurd ſuppoſitions to his uncetra 
tainties. Therefore to thoſe, who in 
order to cut ſhort the difficulties, 
maintain that the human ſpecies de- 
ſcends from a firſt man and a firſt wo- 
man created by the Divinity, we ſhall 
anſwer, that we are thoroughly con- 
vinced of Nature, and of the Supreme 
Intelligence; that we have not any idea 
of creation, but that we have of forma- 
tion, inaſmuch as matter 1s eternal; 
and that to make uſe of the words ſoul 
and creation, is to ſay, in other words, 
that we are ignorant of the energy of 
the Supreme Intelligence upon nature, 
and that we know not how it has been 
able to produce the men which we ſee. 
From all eternity, the Supreme Intelli- 
gence has known matter. It is contra- 
dictory to ſay that one knows a thing 
which is not. Then matter muſt be 


eternal. 


WE 
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We have invented this word Soul to 
expreſs feebly the ſprings of our life; 
in like manner as Vegetation is a word 
which we uſe to ſignify the inexplicable 
manner in which the Supreme Intelli- 
gence cauſes the plant to draw the 
juices from the earth. All animals 
move themſelves, and this power of 
ſelf- motion, is called active force; but 
there is no diſtinct being which is 
force; this force muſt then come from 
elſewhere. We have paſſions, memo- 
ry, reaſon; but theſe paſſions, this 
memory, this reaſon, are not, without 
doubt, things apart; they are not be- 
ings exiſting in us; they are not little 


perſonages which have a particular ex- 
iſtence, they are generical terms, in- 
vented to fix our ideas. The ſoul, 
which ſignifies our memory, our rea- 
ſon, our paſſions, is but then itſelf a 
word. What cauſes movement in na- 
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- ture? TheSupreme Intelligence. What 
cauſes the plants to vegetate? This 
Intelligence. What makes thought in 
man? This Intelligence. 


Ir the human ſoul was a little per- 
ſonage ſhut up in our body, which di- 
rected it's movements and it's ideas, 
would not that, mark in the eternal 
Artizan of nature, an impotence and 
an artifice. unworthy of him? He 
would not then have been capable of 
making automatons which ſhould have 
in themſelves the gift of movement 
and of thought? No one will be bold 
enough to deny but that the Supreme 
Intelligence has the power to animate 
the being little known which we call 
matter ; why then ſhould he make uſe 
of another agent to animate it ? 


Bur this is not all; what would this 


ſoul which you give ſo freely to 
our 
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dur body? From whence ſhould it 
come? Is it neceſſary that the Su- 
preme Intelligence ſhould be continual- 
ly lying in wait for the copulation of 
men and women; that it ſhould remark 
attentively the moment that a ſeed 
iſſues from the body of the man and 
enters into that of the woman, and that 
then it ſhould inftantly diſpatch a ſoul 
into this ſeed ? Now if this ſeed ſhould 
die, what would become of the ſoul ? 
It would either have been created uſe- 
leſsly, or it would be obliged to wait 
another opportunity, 


BeHoLD, it muſt be owned, a ſtrange 
occupation for the Maſter of nature; he 
muſt not only continually watch over 
the copulation of the human ſpecies, 
but he muſt do the ſame in reſpec to 
all the animals, for they have all, like 
us, memory, ideas, paſſions; and if a 
ſoul is neceſſary to form theſe ſenti- 

F 2 ments, 
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ments, this memory, theſe ideas, theſe 
paſſions, the Supreme Intelligence muſt 


be at work continually to forge ſouls 
for all the animals of nature. 


War idea can I form to myſelf of 
the Artiſan of ſo many millions of 
. globes, who ſhould be obliged to be 
continually making inviſible pegs to 
perpetuate his work ? Since I am ani- 
mated by the Supreme Intelligence it- 
ſelf, of what uſe ſhould this ſoul be.to 


me ? 


BEHOLD a very fmall part of the rea- 
ſons which make me doubt of it's ex- 
tence. 


Ir is not us who give ourſelves ideas, 
ve have them almoſt always whether 
we will or no; we have them even 
when we are aſleep; every operation 
performs 
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performs itſelf within us without our 
having any concern in it, In vatn 
would it be for the foul to ſay to the 
blood and to the animal ſpirits, © Flow, 
« ] beg of you, in this manner, in order 
te to give me pleaſure ;” they would 
circulate always in the manner that the 
Supreme Intelligence ſhould have pre- 
ſcribed to them.—I like better to be 
the machine of this Intelligence which 
is demonſtrated to me, than to be the 
machine of a ſoul of which I doubt. 


Manx is a whole compoſed of the aſ- 
ſemblage of a great number of parts of 
different kinds, which, all, are ſub- 
jected irrevocably to the inflexible laws 
of univerſal mechaniſm: ſolid parts, 
fluid parts, hard parts, ſoft parts, levers 
of all kinds, pullies, pipes, glands, li- 
Guors, ſpirits; all thoſe things form 4 
whole, which, by certain of it's parts, 

F 3 becomes 
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becomes capable of ſentiment and of 
knowledge, as a pendulum becomes 
capable of ſtriking the hour. 


Taz ſtructure, the connection, the 
aſſortment, the uſes, the effects of theſe 
different parts, are very worthy of our 
curioſity, and ought to make one of the 
principal ſtudies of the firſt years of our 
life. | 


Bur that which ought above all the 
reſt to attract our attention, in reſpect 
to the ſubject under conſideration, is 
our brain; for it is the brain which is 
the ſeat of ſentiment and of knowledge. 


As the eyes are the organs of ſight, 
inſomuch that, without the eyes, we 
ſhould not ſee; in like manner we think 
not but by the lower part of the brain, 
where all the nerves terminate, or, 
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which is the ſame thing, from whence 
all the nerves derive their origin, and 
from whence they proceed to diſtribute 
themſelves among the ſenſes; inſomuch 
that this part of the brain is our inter- 
nal ſenſe; it may be compared, in ſome 
meaſure, to the ſpider, which in the 
hole where ſne dwells, is made acquaint- 
ed by the threads of her webh, with the 
different movements which paſs in any 
one of theſe threads, and which are im- 
mediately carried up to her. 


Ir is this part of the brain which is 
commonly called the ſoul, a name to 
which the vulgar give a very different 
ſignification; for they regard the ſoul 
as a ſubſtance different from the body, 
and as the principle of all the operations 
of the living animal; but the word Soul 
is only an abſtract and metaphyſical 
term, which has no more of reality in 


F4 itſelf 
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itſelf in reſpect to the reſt of the body, 
than the word Sight has in reſpect to 
the eyes, and that of hearing in reſpect 
to the ears, 


IT is to no purpoſe to ſearch in our- 
ſelves for a being foreign to our body, 
which ſhould be the principle of our 
operations ; they are the reſult of the 
whole, and of the concourſe of the dif- 
ferent parts of the body itſelf, depen- 
dent upon the laws of univerſal mecha- 
niſm. It is this whole, it is this con- 
courſe which forms the living animal. 


Wr only know the different beings 
which are in the world, by the ſenti- 
ment of the effects which we ſee that 
theſe beings produce in us: I ſee ſuch 
a body, and I perceive that it excites in 
me the ſentiment of heat and of light ; 
I fay, then, that it is hot and light, and 

in 
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in thoſe reſpects different from ice and 
the other ſolid bodies which J ſce alſo, 
but which cauſe me not to perceive 
either heat or light. I feel that I am 
capable of ſentiment and of thought ; 
therefore I affirm that I have the pro- 
perty of feeling and of thinking. I 
have an organized body; in conſe- 
quence of the different elaborations, 
and of the different movements which 
paſs in it, and eſpecially in the brain, I 
feel that I am affected with ſentiments 
and with thoughts; I acknowledge then 
in me the property of feeling and of 
thinking; and I ſay that I am an orga- 
nized body which feels and which 
thinks, dependently upon the different 
Impreſſions which make themſelves up- 


on the organ of thought, which is the 
interior ſenſe. 


Every thing is reputed to be in the 
ſtate in which we find it, until we have 


ſome 
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ſome juſt motive to oblige us to look 
upon it otherwiſe ; now I have no rea- 
ſonable motive which obliges me to 
transfer to another being which I do not 
know, a property which I find fo inti- 
mately attached to my body. 


THarT which has cauſed men to ima- 
gine a ſubſtance different from the 
body, and alone capable of thinking, 
is the habit in which they are of attri- 
buting to beings thoſe properties only 
which they /ee are annexed to them; 
they do not perceive the connexion be- 
tween a body and thought, their igno- 
Trance is burthenſome to them, and 
therefore rather than remain undeter- 
mined, they imagine a being which 
they make the unknown agent of this 
property. Thus it is that when during 
the night, the vulgar hear any noiſe 
without ſeeing the body which cauſes 
it, 
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it, they attribute it either to a ſpirit, or 
to ſome other chimerical cauſe, Thus 
as we think, without knowing how 
thought is a property of a living and 
organized body, we have imagined a 
being which we do not know, in order 
to make of it the agent of thought. 


Bur that which proves invincibly 
that we have no need to recur to a 
ſtrange and ideal being, in order to diſ- 
cover that which thinks in us is, the 
different manners in which we think ac- 
cording to the different ſtates in which 
the body finds itſelf. 


THERE is the ſtate of waking, and 
the ſtare of ſleeping ; the ſtate of health, 
and the ſtate of ſickneſs; the ſtate of 
paſſion, and the tranquil and rare ſtate 
of reaſon; the ſtare of folly, of mad- 
neſs, of melancholy, of Joy, of afflic- 

rion ; 
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tion; the nature and quality of the 
aliments, even climate, the tempera. 
ture of the air, all thoſe things influ- 
ence upon thought. 


We find ourſelves exhauſted after 
having thought a long time together 
upon any ſubject which requires atten- 
tion; and as the application of our fa- 
culty of thinking, influences upon the 
reſt of our body, we experience alſo 
that the labours of the body influence 
upon the faculty of thought, and that 
after a toilſome labour, we ſtand in 
need of reſt, in order not to trouble the 
operations of the internal parts of our 
body, which furniſh new ſtrength to 
the organ of thought. 


Tux different ages of life alſo bring 
changes in our manner of thinking ; we 


ſee this faculty grow up with the body; 
we 
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ve ſee it grow ſtronger and aſterwards 
weaker with it, and loſe itſelf at laſt 
with the other properties of our or- 
gans. | 


Tae conſtitution or quality of the 
paſte of which each man is formed, 
produces alſo differences in the manner 
of thinking. 


Now, if it was not the brain whick 
thought, but that thought was a pro- 
perty, or as certain authors will have it, 
the eſſence of another ſubſtance, the 
conception of which, as they pretend, 
excludes all corporeity, how comes it 
that that which paſſes in the body, 
thould be able to influence upon 
thought? Does the effence of the 
circle influence upon Hat of the ſquare? 
Each being is that which it is in itfelf, 
independently of another being, at jeaſt 
as 
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as to it's eſſential property; the body 
has no need of the ſpirit to be extend- 
ed; in like manner, if the ſpirit was a 
ſubſtance of which the eſſential pro- 
perty was to think, we ſhould think as 
we pleaſed, and when we pleaſed, and 
yet we are neither the maſters of our 
thoughts, nor of our ſenſations; if our 
ſoul had in itſelf this property of per- 
ceiving and of thinking, the different 
ſtates of the body, and the different 
elaborations which paſs in it, could not 
influence upon the exerciſe of this eſ- 
ſential property of the ſpirit, at leaſt ſo 
far as we perceive that theſe ſtates do 
influence it, more eſpecially in ſleep, 
in ſickneſs, in drunkenneſs, in folly, 
&c. 


ALL this, it may be ſaid, only hap- 
pens in virtue of the union which the 
Supreme Being has eſtabliſhed between 
the body and the ſoul, 


Bur 
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Bur once more, the union of two 
ſubſtances cannot bring with it a change 


in that which they reſpectively have of 
the eſſential. 


Txts word union is here but a meta- 
phyſical term, drawn from the aſſem- 
blage or junction of bodies; but no- 
thing like it could ever find itſelf be- 
tween two ſubſtances which ſhould have 
between them no relation. 


MoxEoveR, in order to maintain that 
two ſubſtances are united, ought we not 
firſt of all to perceive very diſtinctly 
theſe two fubſtances? If the particu- 
lar exiſtence of cach of theſe two ſub- 
ſtances is not known to us, how can 
we aſſure ourſelves with confidence that 
they are united ? Now, 1 perceive and 
know but my body, in which 1 diſco- 
ver by ſentiment, the property of think- 
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ing, of being ſuſceptible of joy and of 
ſorrow, of pleaſure and of pain. 


Moreover, theſe Doctors maintain 
that there is ſo little relation between 
their pretended ſubſtance which thinks, 
and the extended ſubſtance ; they aſſert 
ſo affirmatively that the idea of the one 
excludes the idea of the other, that 1 
cannot conceive how, in their hypo- 
theſis, they can admit this union, and 
maintain that it conſiſts in a reciprocal 
commerce between the ſoul and the 
 body;—the charming reciprocal com- 
merce between the ſoul and the body 
of a madman, of a fick, of an apo- 
plectick, of. a drunken man, of a man 
who ſleeps ! - Is not this what the law- 
yers call a leonine ſociety, where the 
advantages are all on one ſide? 


Moreover, this reciprocal com- 
merce would not be union; it would 
ſuppoſe 


Mu 


only ſuppoſe it: and what union can one 
conceive between two ſubſtances, which, 
as they pretend, are ſo different, that 
the conception of the one excludes the 
conception of the other ? 


Bur can we doubt of this union, ſay 
theſe Doctors? ſince we perceive ſo 
indubitably, that hat which thinks 
within us, acts upon our extended ſub- 


ſtance. 


I reeLy, that this interior ſentiment 
proves not either the exiſtence, or the 
union of two different ſuBſtances, the 
one of which is to me intirely un- 
known ; this ſentiment ſerves only ro 
prove that thought is a property of a 
living body, the organs of which are 
arrived at a certain point of conſiſtence. 
I fee] indubitably that my organized 
body is living; I think that I am per- 

G ſuaded 
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ſuaded that thought is a property which 
the Supreme Intelligence has given me, 
and which I have but becauſe that I] 
am an organized and living body. 


SEEING that we only know the pro- 
perties of beings by the ſentiment which 
the beings themſelves give us of theſe 
properties, can I doubt that my body, 
ſo long as it is living, has not the pro- 
perty of thinking, which I perceive fo 
intimately to be an effect of the conti- 
nuation of my body? 

9 

IT is to no purpoſe to ſay that the 
brain and the animal ſpirits being only 
bodies or extended ſubſtances, they 
can neither. think, nor make to think, 
Our own experience, founded upon the 
interior ſentiment, deſtroys. this vulgar 
objection. 


IT 
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IT is true that, as we know nothing 
but by the ſenſes, and as our ſenſes 
are not ſufficiently delicate to perceive 
how thought reſults from all the opera- 
tions which paſs in gur brain; we do 
not know How our brain has the pro- 
perty of thinking; but all we can con- 
clude from this defaulr of light, is only 
our ignorance as to the detail How, and 
not the impoſſibility of a fact of which 
we have the conſcience, 


Tur blind-man-born knows not how 
the bodies in which he only diſcovers 
tactick qualities, can excite the impreſ- 
ſion of light and of colour, of which he 
neither has nor can have any idea; but 
if he ſhould deny theſe properties, be- 
cauſe that they are unknown to him, 
and that he perceives them not in the 
idea which he has of bodies, would he 
be very reaſonable to maintain that hut 

i G 3 which 
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which he does not know, cannot 
exiſt ? 


Trarse Doctors are ſtill more wrong 
than this blind man, becaule, I repeat 
it again, we cannot doubt but that we 

think. Our proper ſentiment and our 
refiexions have given us the idea of 
light and of colours; whereas an infi- 
nity of facts make us diſcover in the 
brain the property of thinking ; a pro- 
perty, the exerciſe of which depends 
upon the ſenſes and all the operations 
which paſs in the body. 


Bur thought, ſay they, is not 10- 
cluded in the idea of extenſion.— This 
is becauſe that neither the eyes nor the 
other ſenſes can there diſcover it; in 
like manner as the ſenſes of the blind- 
man- born diſcover not in it either light 
or colours. 


3 J 
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Tur idea which we have of extenſion 
is but a metaphyſical idea ; extenſion 1s 
but an arbitrary term: there is no real 
being which is extenſion. This word 
marks but a general idea, drawn from 
all the properties of objects which affect 
our ſenſes, and to which we give a com- 
mon radix, which we call extenſion. 
Thus it is that figure is an abſtract 
term, which marks the view of our 
mind, which conceives in general this 
manner of being of bodies, inaſmuch 
as they have an exterior form, without 
ſtopping itſelf upon any particular form: 
now, in this ſenſe. there is no being 
which is figure in general; it is the 
ſame in reſpect to extenſion; it is but 
the common radix which we imagine, 
of all the ſer ſible properties which affect 
our ſenſes: now, thought being inte- 
rior, and not being able to affect the 
exterior ſenſes, it can never be conſi- 
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dered as having the ſame radix as the 
ſenſible properties, nor conſequently be 
included in the idea of extenſion ; that 
which has no ſhare in the cauſe of an 


idea, cannot enter into the compre- 
henſion of ſuch idea, 


MoxEoves, the objects of one ſenſe 
are not the objects of another ſenſe ; 
the ſight cannot perceive either ſavours, 
or odours, or ſounds, or the tactile 
qualities; and the other ſenſes cannot 
ſee objects: now, the property which 
the brain has of thinking, being only 
exerciſed in the interior of the bony box 
of the head, from whence iſſue all the 
nerves which go to form the organs of 
the ſenſes, it cannot be perceived by 
any external ſenſe; it is no more then 
the object of the ſenſes, than colours 
are of the taſte or of the ſmell; this 
progeny is with difficulty ſeiſed by the 
interior 


. 


interior ſentiment, guided by reflexion; 
but it ſends neither light to the eyes, 
nor vibration of the air to the ears, nor 
ſalts to the organs of taſte, &c. Thus 
it cannot be perceived by the ſenſes, 
nor conſequently be contained in the 
idea of extenſion. 


Have but one additional ſenſe capa- 
ble of refleQting upon itſelf, and you 
will diſcover He your brain thinks, 
and many other properties alſo, which, 
till then, will be always as much un- 
known to you as the fatellites of Saturn 
and thoſe of Jupiter were to aſtrono- 
mers, before the diſcovery of the tele- 
ſcope. | 


Our capacities are bounded, thoſe of 
2nimals are ſtill more ſo; inanimate be- 
ings have none at all; there are things 
acavy and others light; there are bo- 
G 4 dies 
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dies ſolid, and others fluid, which are 
always in movement, as ether and fire, 
Let us all be content then with our ſtate; 
let us acknowledge the advantages 
which the Supreme Intelligence has 
given us; but let us not ſeek to enno- 
ble ourſelves by chimerical titles. 


Io be intitled to exclude from every 
extended being the property of think- 
ing, it would be neceſſary to know 
exactly all the properties which ſuch a 
being might poſſeſs, and we can only 
know thole which our ſenſes diſcover 
to us. But why ſhould we refuſe to it 
that. which our conſcience makes us 
perceive in it? Why ſhould we ima- 
gine a being, of which we have no idea, 
in order to give to it, for it's whole 
eſſence, the ſole property of thinking? 
an ideal being, the chimerical union of 
which with the body, involves in it fa 

much 
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much impoſſibility and contradiction. 
Why have recourſe to miracle, when 
we need only examine ourſelves to ac- 
knowledge that all which is not contra- 


diction, is under the power of the Su- 
preme Intelligence? 


I xxow that I have a brain; and 
though hat which it would be the moſt 
important to know in the fine parts 
which compole it, eſcapes my beſt mi- 
crolcopes, yet, as anatomy teaches me 
that it is ere that all the ſenſes tzrmi- 
nate, and as, moreover, I know by 
conſcience that it is there where I think, 
that I judge, that I imagine, and that 
I remember, &c, I infer from thence 
that I think, that I judge, that I ima- 
gine, and that I remember by means 
of the brain vivified by the animal ſpi- 
rits. It is one ſenſe the more, or ra- 
ther it is the center of all the ſenſes, in 

regard 
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regard to which the animal ſpirits per. 
form the ſame function, as the rays of 
light do to the eyes, the vibrations of 
the air to the organs of hearing, the 
ſalts to the taſte, and the different cor- 
puſculas of odoriferant bodies to the 
organ of ſmell; in a word, I take my- 
ſelf ſuch as I find myſelf, ſuch as I per- 
ceive myſelf, and I imagine not in my- 
ſelf, a being which I know not, a be- 
Ing of a nature different from mine 

and from myſelf, a being in which I 
perceive that the property which men 
attribute to it of thinking, which makes, 
as they ſay, all it's eſſence, is but a 
property of myſelf; a being in ſhort, 
which, if it was ſuch as they tell me, 
would be but an abſolute accident, and 
could not have any relation with my 
body. I feel that when my body ſeems 
to pay obedience to the organ of 


thought and of will, it only follows the 
movements 


OS 


movements of it's proper mechaniſm ; 
or, as we have already remarked, it 
follows the invariable laws of univerſal 
mechaniſm, a mechaniſm to which all 
the ſenſes are ſubject, even that of 
thought ; thus, very far from this pre- 
tended ſubſtance, which they call ſoul, 
commanding, it only obeys. And, is 
it not aſtoniſhing, that whilſt at each 
inſtant they experience it's impotence 
and it's ſubordination z whilſt they ac- 
knowledge that it can neither give to 
itſelf the leaſt pleaſure, nor drive off 
the leaſt pain, nor quicken the digeſ- 
tion, nor purity the blood, nor diſſi- 
pate the ſmalleſt obſtruction, nor cure 
the ſlighteſt ſickneſs, nor rectify in 
madmen the exerciſe of it's pretended 
eſſential faculty of thinking, they eſta- 
bliſh a reciprocal commerce between the 
body and the ſoul, and that they define 
the ſoul a ſubſtance endowed with rea- 

ſon, 


18 


ſon, and diſpoſed in ſuch ſort that it 
governs the body? Is it not, on the 
contrary, itſelf rather governed by the 
body, to the extreme even of ccaſing 
to be, when the body loſes it's mecha- 
niſin? 


Of the Organization. 


LL matter is living; there is no- 
thing but living matter in the ma- 
terial ſyſtem. Matter-can neither loſe 
It's life, nor it's organiſm. When a 
Whole organical and living diſſolves it- 
ſelf into other bodies organical and 
living, there is no more of dead matter 
after this diſſolution, than there was of 
it before; it is a living compoſition 
which decompoſes itſelf into other liv- 
ing compoſitions, without there being 


ever the ſmalleſt particle of matter which 
Wy dies 
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dies in all theſe compoſitions or decom- 
poſitions. The paſſage of matter from 
the ſtate of life to the ſtate of death; 
and it's return from the ſtate of death 
to the ſtate of life, cannot take place; 
life being eſſential to matter, it remains 
always living; it only changes it's form 
and it's combination, The ſeeds con- 
ſidered as moulds or form, paſs away; 
conſidered as organized matter, they do 
not paſs. That 1s to ſay, that there are 
no deſtructions in nature, but a conti- 
nual metamorphoſis. 


Lr us ceaſe then to entertain theſe 
ideas of matter dead, brute, and inor- 
ganic. Let us believe that it is reaſon- 
ing ill to ſay, there is no life where we 
perceive none; it will be the firſt means 
of attaining to the perception of it 
throughout the whole. 
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Darry experience demonſtrates to us 
an inſtinct or an intelligence in each par- 
ticle of matter. A grain of ſeed thrown 
into an earth which is proper and ſuit- 
able to it, chuſes in this earth hat 
which is congenial to it's ſubſtance and 
to it's growth. It is then clear, that 
this grain muſt be endowed with a kind 
of intelligence capable of making it 
act. The default of development in the 
ſperm ſuſpends the functions, but it 
does not annihilate either the one or 
the other. The ſperm conſerves the 
whole fund of the organical apparatus 
of the body which ſhall reſult from it. 
The principle which is united to it has 
in like manner the foundation of the 
operations which it ſhall produce at the 
time of, and in proportion to, the de- 
velopment of the ſperm. It has the 
faculty of thinking, of willing; of per- 
ceiving 


UW] 
ceiving, of moving, and of remembring. 
But the ſubjeA-matter which muſt bring 
it into action, has not yet acquired that 
which is neceſſary to that end. (A new 
generation ought only to be regarded as 
the manifeſtation of a body which ex- 
iſted before under an imperceptible 
form.) There is nothing uſeleſs in na- 
ture; if there was only one ſingle inu- 
tility, it would be more probable that 
chance had preſided over it formation, 
than it would be that it had had for it's 
author a perfect Intelligence. For it 
would be more ſingular that an infinite 
Intelligence ſhould act without deſign, 
than it would be aſtoniſhing that a 
blind principle ſhould conform itſelf to 
order by mere accident. But every 
thing has it's deſtination. 


OrGaNn1ZATION is a quality eſſential 


to matter, a quality as eſſential to it as 
extenſion. 


of 


extenſion. It is the baſe of the facul- 
ties common to all beings, which are 
thoſe of ſelf-nouriſhment, of growth 
or increaſe, and of procreation, We 
may divide, break, cut to pieces orga- 
nical beings ; we ſhall deſtroy the form 
and the total ſtructure, without deſtroy- 
ing the organization of the parts; that 
we cannot deprive them of ſo long as 
they are matter; they remain organi- 
cal in whatſoever ſtate they ſhall be, 
and conſerve the faculties of ſeltf-nou- 
riſhment, of growth, and procrea- 
tion, in order to diſplay them when 
circumſtances ſhall be favourable. 


Every thing that dies, only changes 
form. There is not one grain of the 
ſubſtance which is annihilated, inaſ- 
much as all matter is living and im- 
periſhable, 


ANIMALS, 
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AxIMALs, plants, and minerals are 
all modifications of organized matter; 
they all participate of one ſame eſſence, 
without having any other diſtinctions 
between them than the meaſure accord- 
ing to which they ſhare in the proper- 
ties of this eſſence, 


NorTHIiNG periſhes in Nature. Man, 
and every thing which breathes, after 
being ſtripped of the groſs envelope, of 
this ſpecies of maſque which furrounds 
and covers them, and which, for ex- 
ample, makes of them men, or any 
other kind of animal; inſets, or any 
other compoſed being, ſhall ſubfiſt liv- 
ing in their firſt form, and ſhall flutter 
about in the air till favourable occaſions 
happen of making them re-appear un- 
der * forms. 


Max makes a part of the univerſe, 
the part has relations to the whole. 
H The 
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The univerſe is an immenſe ſyſtem of 
relations; theſe relations are deter. 
mined reciprocally the one by the other, 
In ſuch a ſyſtem, there can be nothing 
of the arbitrary, Each ſtate of every 
being whatſoever 1s determined natu- 
rally by the antecedent ſtate ; other. 
wiſe the ſubſequent ſtate would have no 
reaſon for it's exiſtence, 


A Lrivine body which diſſolves it- 
ſelf, dies not in ſo doing; but each 
part carries with it it's life and it's ſoul, 
when the body corrupts itſelf, 


Evexy aſſemblage of matter thinks, 
and that thought which has ſubſiſted in 
the aſſemblage, ſubſiſts under other 
modifications in the parts diſunited al- 
ter the diſſipation of the aſſemblage. 
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Of Movement. 


JT! is movement which gives weight 

to matter, which of itſelf is neither 
heavy nor light. Movement is the 
known principle of the gravitation of 
bodies. Vegetation is the, effect of 
movement, alſo the generation and the 
life of organized bodies are produced 
and conſerved by movement. Ir is to 
movement that we muſt attribute every 
phenomenon; and thanks to the bounds 
of human knowledge, every thing is to 
us phenomenon, 


Turkx is no movement without di- 
rection; for movement without direc- 
tion would be a movement every way 
at once, which is contradictory. Di- 


rection is a determination towards one 
H 2 ſide 
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ſide rather than towards another. This 
direction can only be the effect of an 
intelligence. The exiſtence of move. 
ment proves then the exiſtence of an 
Intelligence, 


Tus, all movement, it's laws, it's 
effects, are the work of a free being, 
infinitely powerful, infinitely intelli- 
gent. 


Ir a Supreme Intelligence governed 
not matter and movement, all would 
be in confuſion. Now, we ſee that in 
every thing which iſſues forth from 
matter, there is arrangement and or- 
der; conſequently an infinite power 
muſt preſide over it. 


Ir activity ought to enter into the 
definition of matter, it ought alſo to 
expreſs the eſſence of it; for it is cer- 

tain 
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tain that a definition, in order to be 
good, .ought to contain all the proper- 
ties of the thing defined, or theſe pro- 
perties ſhould neceſſarily flow out of it; 
without that, the definition is not ſuffi- 
cient to diſtinguiſh the thing, it is con- 
fuſed and incompleat. This granted, 
it ſeems to me that men have not hi- 
therto perfectly defined matter in ſay- 
ing that it is extended, inaſmuch as 
from extenſion alone many of it's modi- 
fications can by no means follow. It is 
for this reaſon that they have not re- 
garded the effects which movement 
produces in it as eſſential to matter, 
but as adventitious, and as of a different 
nature, inaſmuch as they have not com- 
comprized them in it's definition: 
whereas, if in the definition of matter, 
they had cauſed to enter activity as well 
as extenſion, (together with ſolidity, as 
is done by Locke) we ſhould ſee all it's 
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effects naturally flow out of it, and we 
ſhould be no more obliged to have re- 
courſe to any other cauſe to explain 
them, than to explain the conſequences 
of extenſion, 


In ſuppoſing that it is an error to 
ſay, that movement is foreign to mat- 
ter, it muſt be admitted that all the 
definitions which are generally given 
of it, being founded upon this defini- 
tion, have contributed much to fortify 
this error in the minds of men. From 
thence they have accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to deprive matter of movement, 
and they have made to themſelves from 
this idea a principle which they have 
believed ſelf-evident, and which they 
have never afterwards dared to call in 
doubt. Moreover, we know that thoſe 
who have propoſed to themſelves to in- 


troduce falſe opinions, with a view to 
| | 6 fortify 
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fortiſy their deſigns, or to get a name; 
or who have wiſhed to maintain their 
authority in maintaining abſurd opini- 
ons previouſly eſtabliſhed, have laid it 
down invariably, that we ought not to 
diſpute upon principles ; after which they 
have given for principles all the max- 
ims which they judged conducive to 
their own views. But be this as it may, 
if movement is eſſential to matter, it is 
\ eſſential alſo to make it enter into the 
definition of matter, 


I apmiT it ; before I give ſuch a de- 
finition of matter, it is neceſſary to be- 
gin by proving clearly that activity is 
neceſſary to it. And this is what I pur- 
poſe to myſelf to do in the courſe of this 
writing; and I ſhall endeavour to 
make the definition which I give, go 
down, by the reaſons which I ſhall ad- 
Cuce to prove that, in Nature, all mat- 
H 4 rer, 
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ter, as well as all it's particles, have 
always been in movement, and can ne- 
ver de deprived of it; that the ſmalleſt 
particles which are contained in the 
center of the hardeſt and largeſt rocks, 
ih'the center of a bar of iron, or of an 
ingot of gold, are in an action as con- 
ſtant as the ſmalleſt particles of fire, of 
air, or of water, though according to 
different degrees, and different deter- 
minations, the ſame as the laſt men- 
tioned are, when compared with one 
another: for this action is equally in- 
ternal and neceffary to them all, as 
well us to all the other claſſes of mat- 
ter in the univerſe, though their ſpeci- 
fick movements be ſo various, which 
ariſes from the different manners in 
which they affect each other. But & 
will: be time enough to ſeek after a few 
definition of matter when we ſhall have 
evidently fhewn that movement is 
eſſential to it. 

I Mau- 
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I MainTAIN that matter cannot be 
conceived without an action proper to 
itſelf, or without ſome effect of this 
action: and I alfo maintain that matter 
can no more be conceived withour 
movernent than without extenſion, and 
that the one of theſe properties is as in- 
ſeparable from it as the other. If any 
one would endeavour to give me an 
idea of matter without action, it would 
be neceſſary, in order to accompliſh his 
end, that he made of ic ſomething that 
was deprived of all colour, of all figure, 
that was neither heavy nor light, rough 
or ſmooth, ſweet or four, hot or cold; 
in one word, ſomething devoid of all 
the ſenſible qualities, deſtitute of parts, 
of proportions, and of all relations; 
ſeeing that all thoſe things depend 1 

mediately on movement, as well as $i 
forms of all corporeal beings, their ge- 
nerations, their ſucceſſions, their cor- 
ruptions, 
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ruptions, their infinite combinations, 
their tranſpoſitions, and the arrangements 
of their parts, which are undoubtedly 
the natural effects of movement, or ra- 
ther which are movement itſelf, de- 
ſigned under theſe different names, and 
under theſc determinations. 


Tut diviſibility of matter, which is 
generally acknowledged, is again a con- 
vincing proof that we are not able to 
conceive it without movement, ſince it 
is movement which alone divides and 
diverſifies it; conſequently, movement 
1s preſuppoſed, as well as extenſion, in 
the idea of diviſibility; from whence 
we muſt conclude, that movement is 
as eſſential to matter as ic's extenſion, 
An effect, how be able to conceive that 
matter is a ſubſtance or any thing, un- 
les it be endowed with action? How 
elſe can matter be the ſubject of acci- 
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dents, according to it's vulgar defint- 
tion, ſince all accidents are bur the dif- 
ferent determinations of action in mat- 
ter, diverſified accordingly as they are 
differently placed relatively to our 
ſenſes, but which really are not diſtin- 
guiſhed in our imagination, or in the 
thing even in which we ſay that the ac- 
cidents exiſt ? Roundneſs differs in no- 
thing from a round body; it is the ſame 
with all the other figures. In fact, 
roundneſs is not the name of a real be- 
ing; it is only a word deſtined to ex- 
preſs the particular manner of being of 
a certain body. Hot and cold, ſounds, 
ſmells, colours, are not even the man- 
ners of being, or the poſtures of things; 
they are but the names which we give to 
the manners in which they affect our 
imagination; for moſt things are con- 
ceived by us relatively to our proper 
body, and not relatively to their true 

nature. 
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nature. Behold why that which is 
fweet to one, ſeems ſour to another; 
why that-which gives pleaſure to the 
man in health, is painful to the ſick 
man; yet the organs being nearly the 
ſame in the moſt part of men, they 
are conſequently affected much in the 
ſame manner, though with differences 
more or leſs marked. But theſe dif- 
ferences, as well as all the others which 
we ſee in matter, being due to diffe- 
rent changes, or theſe things them- 
ſelves being only the conceptions of 
different movements, I think I May 
boldly affirm, that matter is never con- 
deived but acting, which I hope to 
prove to be equally true of that which 
75 called Reft ieſelt. 


Tris conſidered, let men Git 


if they can, matter of movement, then 
I'thall divine in advance the idea which 
they 
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they will have of it ; it will be the ſame 
as that which thoſe have pretended to 
give us of it, who have heretofore at- 
tempted to define it: according to them, 
the firſt matter was neque quid, neque 
quale, neque quantum, neque quidguam 
eorum quibus Ens denominatur. Which 
means, in many words, that matter is 
nothing at all. | 


Howrvra, they pretend that the ex- 
tenſion of matter is very eaſy to be diſ- 
covered, if even it be not ſelf-evident; 
but they ſay that it is not ſo in reſpect to 
it's activity. In that I cannot be of this 
opinion; and I maintain that the-one of 
theſe properties is as eaſy to be diſco- 
vered as the other, and that neither of 
them can be miſtaken or called in doubt, 
fave by thoſe who only judge from ap- 
pearances, habit and authority, with- 
out deigning to conſult their own rea- 

ſon, 
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ſon. In following this method of rea- 
ſonzng, they might prove to us that the 
moon 1s no bigger than a cheeſe ; for as 
the vulgar do not believe that there is 
any extenſion when they do not per- 
ceive any ſenſible object, in like man- 
ner many perſons, who would be much 
offended in being claſſed among the 
vulgar 19 many other things, agree 
nevertheleſs with them in believing that 
rhere is no action when they perceive no 
local and determinate movement. Ex- 
perience ought to convince us that the 
multitude of adverſaries proves nothing 
againſt the truth of any poſition what- 
ſoever; things the moſt clear and the 
moſt ſimple have been great myſteries 
for whole ages together; indeed it 
js not ſurprizing that nothing has 
been found where nothing has been 
ſought : but I flatter myfelf, that in 


the courſe of a very few pages, I ſhall 
OO ſhew 
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ſhew what has conducted all the va- 
rious ſects of philoſophers, as well 
as the vulgar, to believe matter to be 
inert or deſtitute of activity; for though 
many of the former have very clearly 
perceived it's univerſal movement, yet, 
blinded by the prejudices of infancy, 
they have attributed it to all ſorts of 
cauſes, in preference to the true one; a 
conduct which has often forced them to 
imagine ridiculous and whimſical hypo- 
theſcs. 


I xxow that many learned philoſo- 
phers maintain the exiſtence of a va- 
cuum, an idea which ſeems founded 
upon the inactivity of matter. I alſo 
know that ſome among theſe philoſo- 
phers deny with the Epicureans that the 
vacuum has a ſubſtantial extenſion, and 
pretend that it is nothing ; whilſt others 
of them make of it an extended ſub- 

ſtance 
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ſtance which is not, according to them, 
either body, or ſpirit. Theſe nations 
have given birth to an infinity of diſ- 
putes upon the nature of ſpace. The 
opinion of a vacuum is one of the innu- 
merable erroneous conſequences which 
have reſulted from the definition of 
matter by it's extenſion alone, from it's 
having been ſuppoſed deſtitute of ac- 
tion, and from it's having been ſup- 
poſed to be divided into real parts, in- 
dependent the one of the other. After 
ſuch kind of ſuppoſitions, it is impoſ- 
ſible not to conclude that there muſt 
be a vacuum, and it is equally impoſ- 
fible not to conclude a multitude of 
abſurdities. That which we call parts 
in matter, is only, as may be proved, 
the different manners of conceiving it's 
affections, it's diſtinctions, it's modifi- 
cations; thus theſe parts are but ima- 
ginary, or relative, and not real, and 
; abſolutely 
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abſolutely divided. Water, as -ſuch, 
may be produced, divided, and cor- 
rupted, augmented or diminiſhed, but 
not when it is conſidered as matter. 


| In order to avoid every thing equi vo- 
cal on this head, it is right for me to 
give notice that, by body, I mean cer- 
tain modifications of matter, which the 
mind conceives as ſo many limited 
ſyſtems, or particular quantities mental- 
ly abſtracted; but which are not really 
ſeparated from the extent of the uni- 
verſe. We ſay, then, that a body is 
greater or leſs; that another is broken 
to pieces or diſſolved, & c. when it ex- 
periences different changes in it's mo- 
difications; but we cannot ſay properly 
that matters are greater or leſs the one 
than the others, becauſe there is but one 
kind of matter in the univerſe; and if 
it is infinitely extended, it cannot have 
I parts 
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parts abſolutely independent of one 
another, ſeeing that the parts or atoms 
are only conceived, as I have uſt ſaid 
bodies were, 


Wr have invented an infinity of 
words to aid our imagination, which 
are uſeful as ſcaffolds are to workmen 
but they ought to be taken down when 
the edifice is finiſhed, and not be taken 
for the pillars or the foundations, Of 
this kind are, for example, the words 
Great and Little, which are but 
compariſons which our mind makes, 
and not the names of poſitive ſubjects. 
A man is great relatively to his child, 
and little compared to an elephant, and 
the child is great compared to it's bird, 
cc. Theſe words, and thoſe of the 
fame nature, are very uſeful when ſuit- 
ably applied; but we make a frequent 
abuſe of them; and of relatives made 
6 80 
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to deſign modes, we make realities, be- 
ings poſitive and abſolute. Such is the 
abuſe which is made of the words Bodies, 
parts, particles, ſomething, a certain be- 
ing, &c. They may be well diſpenſed 
with in the ordinary occurrences of life ; 
but they ought not to be ſuffered in the 


ſpeculations of philoſophy. 


OTHnzxs have only admitted in na- 
ture parts nominal and relative, and not 
parts real and poſitive; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding their ſubtleties, they have not 
been able to alledge any proof againft 
the exiſtence of a vacuum which their 
adverſaries have not been able eaſily to 
deſtroy, feeing that they agreed with 
them in ſuppoſing matter deſtitute of 
action. Theſe who are as fait in philo- 
ſophy know that the difficulties are 
equal on both ſides ; which has cauſed 
many people to think that the thing 

] 2 was 
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was in it's nature inexplicable. They 
attributed it, as they often do very un- 
juſtly, to their own underſtanding 


which was not ſatisfied, and not to the 


precarious ee ee made on the 
one hand and on the other, which they 
had not perceived. 


THERE is nothing more certain than 
that of two contradiftions, the one 
muſt always be true, in like manner as 
the other muſt be falſe ; thus, though it 
be indubitable either that there muſt be 
a vacuum, or that all is full, (to make 
uſe of their own improper expreſſions) 
though it be evident that the truth lies 
within the narrow compaſs of theſe two 
propoſitions, yet neither party has been 
able to demonſtrate which was the true 
one; becauſe both ſides have taken 

their departure from a falſe principle, 
from whence there could only flow fal- 
ities and abſurdities. 
Bur 


E 
Bur if we are once convinced, as I hope 

we ſoon ſhall be, that matter is active 
as well as extended, all the difficulties 
concerning a vacuum will diſappear in- 
ſtantly. For as the particular and li- 
mited quantities which we call bodies, 
are but different modifications of the 
general extenſion of matter which in- 
cludes them all, and which they can 
neither augment nor diminiſh ; in like 
manner all the local or particular move- 
ments of matter are but the different de- 
terminations of it's general action, 
which directs them towards one ſide or 
towards another by the aid of ſuch or 
ſuch a cauſe, in ſuch or ſuch a manner, 
without theſe movements either aug- 
menting or diminiſhing the general 
action. N | 


In all the treatiſes which have been 
wrote upon the ordinary laws of move- 
SY ment; 
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ment, we find the different degrees of 
movement which a body loſes or ac- 
quires ; theſe laws have for their object 
the quantity of the action of particular 
bodies one upon another, and not the 
action of matter in general; in like 
manner as the particular quantities of 
matter are meaſured by other leſſer 
quantities, and not the extent of the 
whole. The mathematicians calculate 
the quantity, and the proportions of 
movement, when they ſee the bodies 
act one upon another, without embar- 
raſſing themſelves with the phyſical 
reaſons, which they leave to philoſo- 
phers to explain. Theſe latter would 
explain them much better, if they be- 
gan by ſtudying the facts and obſerva- 
tions of , mathematicians, as Newton 
has very well obſerved. 


TrzRE is not in matter ane inſepa- 
rable attribute, which has not an infi- 
nite 
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nite number of modifications which are 
as proper to it as extenſion, It is the 
ſame with action and ſolidity; yet it is 
neceſſary that all the attributes concur - 
to produce the particular modes of 
each ; becauſe that they are but the 
ſame matter conſidered under different 
points of view. Thus in ſaying, as a 
multitude of philoſophers have ſaid, 
that if there was no vacuum, there 
would be no place where the body C. 
could place itſelf, nor any unoccupied 
ſpace into which the body B. might 
puſh the body C.; in ſpeaking thus I 
ſay, that it 1s only having of ſpace the 
groſs ideas of the people ; it is ſuppo- 
ſing that the points B. and C., as well 
as all or the greateſt part of the points 
which ſurround them, are really fixed 
and in an abſolute repoſe. But a true 
philoſopher is not made to give into the 


errors of the multitude ; and if I ſuc- 
14 ceed 
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ceed in proving that action is natural, eſ- 
ſential, intrinſick and neceſſary to matter, 
we ſhall ſoon fee that theſe objections are 
of no force; and that the examples 
which they oppoſe to us of the circles 
formed by contiguous balls, and of a 
fiſh upon the point of jumping into the 
water, &c, prove nothing, ſecing that 
all thefe things ſuppoſe an abſolute re- 
poſe, as well as the generation of move- 
ment, which 1s preciſely the thing in 
queſtion. If it could be proved, there 
would be no ſolid argument to anſwer 
thoſe which are made uſe of to eſtabliſh 
a vacuum. | 


I Hav already touched upon the 
abuſe of words in philoſophy ; we have 
a proof of it in particular, in certain 
terms uſefully invented by the mathe- 
maticians, but ill underſtood and per- 
verted by others, and often ill applied 
by 
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by themſelves ; which can never fail to 
happen when they take abſtract notions 
for real beings, and afterwards make 
them the baſis whereon to found hypo- 
theſes: thus it is that mathematical 
lines, ſurfaces, points, have been re- 
garded as things really exiſting ; from 
whence has been drawn an infinity of 
falſe concluſions. To ſay, for example, 
that extenſion is compoſed of points, is 
to ſay that lengtli and depth are formed 
by that which is neither long, nor 
broad, nor deep, nor the meaſure of 
any quantity. 


IT is thus that the word infinite has 
given room for very great embarraſſ- 
ments, which have cauſed to ſpring up 
a crowd of errors and ambiguities. 
Number has been rendered infinite; as 
if it followed, becauſe units may be 


added to one another without end, that 
there 
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there actually exiſted an infinite num- 
ber: thus it is that they have made an 
infinite time, they have made the 
thought of man infinite, they have ima- 
gined aſymtote lines, and man) other 
progreſſions without end, which are 
only infinite relatively to the opera- 
tions of our mind, and not ſo in them- 
ſelves; for that which is really infinite, 
ought to exiſt actually as ſuch, whereas 
that which is but potcatially infinite, is 
not fo poſitively. 


Bur there is no word which men 
have more ill applied, and which con- 
ſequently has given room to more diſ- 
putes than that of Space, which is but 
an abſtract notion, (as we ſhall fee in 
the ſequel) or the relation which any 
being has to other beings which are at 
a diſtance from it, without regard be- 
ipg had to the things which lie between 

them, 
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them, although theſe things have a real 
exiſtence, Thus the place is either the 
relative poſition of a body, regard be- 
ing had to the other bodies which ſur- 
round N, or it is the place which the 
body fills with it's own proper volume; 
and from whence we conceive it to ex- 
clude all other bodies; theſe are but 
pure abſtractions, ſeeing that the capa- 
city differs not from the body contain- 
ed. In like manner, diſtance is the 
meaſure between any two bodies, with- 
out regard being had to the things of 
which the extenſion is thus meaſured. 
Nevertheleſs, as the mathematicians 
have had occaſion to ſuppoſe a ſpace 
without matter, the ſame as they have 
ſuppoſed a duration without beings, 
points without quantities, &c, the phi- 
loſophers, who have not been able 
without that to account for the genera- 


tion of movement in matter which they 
looked 
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looked upon as inactive, have imagined 
a real ſpace diſtinct from matter, which 
they have looked upon as extended, 
incorporeal, immoveable, homogene- 
ous, indiviſible, and infinite. 


Bor the whole queſtion depends on 
the action and infinity of matter; for, 


1*. Ir matter itſelf is eſſentially ac- 
tive, there is no need to recur to this 
invention in order to procure it move- 
ment; and it is not neceſſary to ſearch 
after the generation of movement. 


. Ir matter is infinite, it cannot 
have ſeparate parts which move them- 
felves independently the one of the 
other in right lines, or in curved lines, 
notwithſtanding theſe modifications 
which we diſtinguiſh by the name of 
particular and diviſible bodies. 
| 39. Mar- 
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3%. MartTex in like manner muſt be 
homogeneal, if it has action of itſelf, 
as well as extenſion and ſolidity, with- 
out being divided into parts. 


49. I matter is infinite, the univerſe 
can have no local movement; ſince that 
out of itſelf, there cannot be any fixed 
points to which it can be ſucceſſively 
applied, nor any place into which it 
can pals. 


I am thoroughly ſenſible that I com- 
bat an opinion univerſally received, and 
that even in particular in what I ſay up- 
on ſpace, I am ſaid to have againſt me 
the greateſt man the world has ever 
known ; but he will loſe nothing of his 
glory, even though he ſhould happen 
to be miſtaken on this occaſion, ſeeing 
that the demonſtrations and diſcoveries 
which his unparalleled book contains, 

will 
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will not on that account remain the 
leſs true. As for me, I can no more 
admit an abſolute ſpace diſtin from 
matter, as the place of it; than I can 
admit an abſolute time diſtinct from 
the things of which we conſider the du- 
ration: yet there is room to think that 
not only Newton has believed thoſe 
things, but that he has alſo put them 
upon the ſame footing. © Times and 
“ ſpaces,” ſays he, © are the proper 
te places of themſelves, as well as of 
ce all beings: all beings are placed in 
* time, as to the order of ſucceſſion, 
tc and in ſpace, as to the order of ſitua- 
« tion; it is in their eſſence to be 
« places, and it is abſurd to ſay that 
te primitive places move themſelves, 
* Thus theſe places are abſolute, 
* and the tranſlations from them are 
« the only abſolute movements.” 
(Vide his Mathematical Principles, 
p. 7.) | 


IAM 
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I am perſuaded that theſe words are 
capable of being interpreted in a man- 
ner favourable to my opinion, but 1 
prefer the taking them in the ſenſe ge- 
nerally attached to them ; the more fo 
as that, (as I have before obſerved) 
ought to do no injury to the works of 
this great man. 


In regard to what men alledge in fa- 
vour of the inactivity of matter as well 
as of the exiſtence of a vacuum, when 
they ſay that a body is heavier or lighter 
than another body of the ſame volume; 
it is neceſſary for them to ſuppoſe that 
gravity and levity are not pure relations, 
the reſults of peculiar internal diſpoſi- 
tions, or the compariſons of particular 
ſituations and exterior preſſions; they 
muſt neceſſarily look upon them as real 
beings, as abſolute and inherent quali- 
ties, a ſentiment which has long been 

rejected 
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rejected by all the learned world, and 
which is contrary to the notions uni- 
verſally entertained in mechanicks. It 
would not be very difficult to prove, 
even to perſons of a very moderate ca- 
Pacity, that there can neither be gra- 
vity nor lightneſs in the chaos | which 
they ſuppoſe, and that theſe qualities 
depend only upon the fabrick or me- 
chaniſm of the univerſe ; that is to ſay, 
are the neceſſary conſequences of the 
world's actually exiſting, the neceſſary 
effects of it's preſent arrangement, but 
not the eſſential attributes of matter, 
ſeeing that the ſame body becomes al- 
ternately heavy or light, according as 
it js placed among other bodies, and 
inaſmuch as there is nothing better 
known, than that many beings are 
ſometimes in a ſtate neither of levity or 
gravity, To ſuppole that any part of 
matter has in itſelf either gravity or 

levity, 
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levity, becauſe we ſee theſe effects in 
the fabrick of the univerſe, or to deduce 
theſe effects from the common laws of 
gravitation, is not only to ſuppoſe that 
matter is equally affected in every place, 
but alſo that the wheels, the ſprings 
and the chains of a watch might, being 
ſeparated, produce the ſame movements 
which they produce when united toge- 
ther. 


II is nevertheleſs after ſuppoſitions 
thus falſe, that philoſophers, in the 
ſyſtems which they have imagined con- 
cerning the formation of the univerſe, 
have invented the fable of the four ele- 
ments which came to place themſelves 
according to their different degrees of 
gravity and levity. The earth, accord- 
ing to them, placed itſelf undermoſt, 
or at the center; afterwards came the 
waters ; next, the air; and uppermoſt 


of all, the fire. 
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ALL ranks and ſects of people have 
been ſuperſtitiouſly attached to theſe 
ideas of a primitive chaos, a notion as 
confuſed and monſtrous as is the im- 
port of it's name; and which, in all 
it's parts, is founded upon ſuppoſitions 
not only arbitrary, but entirely chime- 
rical and falſe. Such are the groſs 
ideas which men have formed to them- 
ſelves of the number and non- mixture 
of the four elements, drawn from 
bodies the moſt compounded in the 
univerſe; ſuch the levity and gravity 
of the particles of matter; and ſuch the 
feparation of that which they call the 
ſeeds of beings; a ſeparation which, 
fay they, could not be made without 
this levity and gravity ; nor indeed, on 
thefe very conditions, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of an all powerful Architect, whom 
they have not always taken care to pro- 
vide, or whom they have furniſhed 

with 
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with ſuch wretched tools, and with ſo 
poor a contrivance, that they have 
proved only the weakneſs of the under- 
ſtanding of thoſe who have formed the 
world after their own model, 


In one word, it is after a ſuppoſition 
thus precarious that men have decided 
that there was a time when matter was 
in diſorder, without either telling us 
how long this diſorder has laſted, or 
what was the cauſe of this confuſion. 
This may ſerve to prove to us, how 
little we ought, in other caſes, to de- 
pend upon univerſal conſent, or rather 
that we ought naturally to be diſtruſt- 
ful of the epidemical errors which ſpread 
themſelves abroad under the impoſing 
name of univerſal conſent, 


Bur let us not fall into digreſſions, 


though they very naturally preſent 
K 2 them- 
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themſelves. It is agreed that the moſt 
part of bodies are actually in motion; 
but it is ſaid that hat does not prove 
them always to have been ſo, and that 
there are not others which are not in an 
abſolute repoſe. I agree that, though 
the thing be true, ſuch a conſequence 
does not neceſſarily follow ; yet, before 
we come to treat of abſolute Reſt, it 
may not be amiſs to ſee how far this 
actual movement, touching which men 
agree, extends itſelf. Though the 
matter of the univerſe be throughout 
the fame, yet, regard being had to it's 
different modifications, it is conceived 
as divided into an infinity of particular 
ſyſtems or vortexes of matter; theſe 
fyſtems or vortexes ſubdivide them- 
ſelves again into others more or leſs 
great, which depend one upon another, 
as each of them depends upon the 
I/bole, in their centers, their tiſſue, 

their - 
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their forms, and their coherence, Our 
ſun, for example, is the center of one 
of theſe great ſyſtems which contains a 
great number of ſmaller ſyſtems within 
the ſphere of it's activity, in like man- 
ner as do all the planers which turn 
around it ; theſe ſyſtems are ſubdivided 
into others ſmaller which depend upon 
them, as the Satellites of Jupiter de- 
pend upon him, or as the moon de- 
pends upon the earth. Our globe again 
is ſubdivided into atmoſphere, earth, 
water, &c. Theſe laſt ſubdivide them- 
ſelves into men, quadrupedes, birds, 
plants, trees, fiſhes, worms, inſects, 
ſtones, metals, and an infinity of other 
different beings. As all theſe beings 
are connected, or depend one upon an- 
other, in like manner (to make uſe of 
the ordinary language) their matter is 
mutually reſolved into each other: for 
not only earth, air, water, and fire, are 
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intimately united and combined, but 
by a continual revolution, they are 
transformed one into another. The 
earth becomes water, the water changes 
itſelf into air, the air converts itſelf 
into ethereal matter, and aſterwards 
they ſerve to form combinations with- 
out number and without end. The 
animals which we deſtroy, contribute 
to conſerve us, til] deſtroyed ourſelves, 
we contribute to the conſervation of 
other beings ; we become graſs, plants, 
water, air, or other ſubſtances which 
ſerve to produce other men, other ani- 
mals ; which others in their turn change 
themſelves into ſtone, wood, metals, 
minerals, or into new animals, or elſe 
become parts of theſe beings and of 
many others; inaſmuch as animals and 
vegetables daily conſume and devour 
one another. So true it is that each 
being lives by the deſtruction of an- 
other, 

3 ALL 
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ALL the parts of the univerſe are con- 
tinually in a movement which produces 
and deſtroys, deſtroys and produces ; 
the greateſt ſyſtems have their continual 
movements as well as the ſmalleſt par- 
ticles; the globes placed at the centers 
of tornados, turn upon their proper axis, 
and each particle of the tornado gravi- 
tates towards it's center. Howſoever 
flattering an idea we may have formed 
of ourſclves, our bodies differ in no- 
thing from thoſe of other beings; like 
them, they increaſe or diminiſh by nu- 
trition and evacuation, by accretion, | 
tranſpiration, and by many other ways, 
by which we impart a ſhare of our ſub- 
ſtance to other bodies, from which we 
receive ſomething in exchange. Ir re- 
ſults from thence that we are not to-day 
the ſame that we were yeſterday, and 
that we ſhall nat be to-morraw the ſame 
which we are to-day. So long as we 
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live, we are in a continual flux and re— 
flux, and when we are in the ſtate of a 
total diſſolution of our ſyſtem, which 
happens by our death, we become part 
of an infinity of other beings which 
poſſeſs themſelves of our ſpoils; our 
carcaſes mix in part with the duſt and 
the waters of the earth; a part evapo- 
rates in the air, where it hovers about 
in different places, and mixes and in- 
corporates itſelf with an infinity of 
beings. 


No part of matter is attached to any 
one form or figure; all things change 
perpetually, that is to ſay, that being 
in a continual movement, they are di- 
vided, uſed, triturated, diſſolved by 
other parts which take their figures, and 
theſe theirs, and thus inceſſantly keep 
changing forms; the earth, air, fire, 
and water, iron, wood, marble, plants, 


and 
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and animals, are rarefied or condenſed, 
liquefied, congealed, diſſolved or coa- 
gulated, are, in a word, by an infinity 
of movements, changed into one an- 
other; the whole ſurface of the earth 
ſhews to us theſe changes at every mo- 
ment; there is no being which conti- 
nues the ſame for an hour together: 
now, all theſe changes being only 
movements of different kinds, are in- 
dubitably effects of an univerſal ac- 
tion. But the changes in the parts 
produce no change in the whole; for 
it 1s evident that the alterations, the 
ſucceſſions, the revolutions, the con- 
tinual tranſmutations of matter can 
no more increaſe or diminiſh the 
total of the univerſe, than the alphabet 
can loſe any of it's letters by the perpe- 
tual combinations which are made of 
them in ſo many different words and 
languages. In fact, as ſoon as a being 
quits one form, it takes another; it 
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quits, as we may ſay, the ſcene in a 
certain dreſs, in order ſoon to re-appear 
upon it in a new diſguiſe ; which cauſes 
in nature a perpetual youth and vigour, 
which is never followed by decline or 
decrepitude, as ſome men who have 
neither conſulted experience nor reaſon 
have fooliſhly imagined. The uni- 
verſe, as well as all it's parts, remains 
always the ſame. 


Tux great ſyſtems of the univerſe, 
being ſubdivided into ſmaller ſyſtems of 
matter, the individuals which compoſe 
theſe leſſer ſyſtems, periſh indeed, with- 
out however being annihilated; they 
conſerve their form for a time in 
proportion to the ſtrength or weak- 
neſs of their diſpoſitions, of their 
ſtructure, or of their conſtitutions ; 
it is this that we call the natural 
age, or the time of the duration of 


ſuch a being; yet if this conſtitution 
be 
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be deſtroyed before it has finiſhed it's 


ordinary period, by moverfients more 
powerful, iſſuing from the beings which 
ſurround it, we give to this change the 
naine of accident or violence; as when 
a young man 1s aſſaſſinated, we ſay that 
he has periſhed by a violent death, that 
he is dead before his time. 


Tur ſpecies* perpetuate themſelves 
by propagation, notwithſtanding the de- 
cline and deſtruction of individuals; 
the death of our bodies is but matter 
which goes to re-cloath itſelf in ſome. 
new form : the impreſſions of the wax 
may vary, but the wax remains always 
the ſame, and in reality our death is the 
ſame thing in effect as our birth. In 
fact, to die is but to ceaſe to be that . 
which we were before; to be born, is 
to begin to be hat which we were not 
till that moment. 

BEFORE 
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Berore I quit this head, I muſt ob- 
ſerve, thas in conſidering that the ge- 
nerations without number which have 
ſucceeded each other upon this globe, 
have by their death re- entered into the 
common maſs, and are diſperſed and 
combined with it's other parts; and 
in joining to that the flux of matter 
which tranſpiration cauſes inceſſantly 
to iſſue from the bodies of men during 
their life-time, as well as the nouriſh- 
ment which they daily take, the inſpi- 
ration of the air, and the continual ad- 
ditions of matter which augment their 
volume; in conſidering, I ſay, theſe 
things, it ſeems probable that there is 
not upon the ſurface of the entire earth 
a particle of matter which has not made 
part of man. This reaſoning applica- 
ble to our ſpecies, is equally true rela- 
tively to every order of animals, of ve- 
getables, and of beings, ſeeing that all 

have 
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have been diſſolved and changed into 
one another by continual revolutions ; 
inſomuch that nothing is more certain 
than that each material being is all 
things, and that all things reduce them- 
ſelves to one alone. 


Taz ſenſible effects, then, which we 
ſee, force us to acknowledge a conti- 
nual movement in beings. It is agreed 
that the particles of air, of water, of 
fire, of ethereal matter, of vapours, are 
in a perpetual action; movement is 
alſo acknowledged in the imperceptible 
corpuſcles which emane from all. the 
great and viſible bodies, which, by 
their maſs, their figure, their number, 
and their movements, act upon our 
ſenſes, and produce in us the ſenſations 
and the ideas which we have of colours, 
of odours, of ſavours, of heat, of cold, 


&c. But at the ſame time, they ap- 
| peal 
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peal to our ſenſes for proof that there 
are bodies which are in an abſolute re- 
poſe. They cite, for example, rocks, 
iron, gold, lead, timber, and the other 
bodies which never change place with- 
out the aid of an exterior force. I an- 
ſwer, that it is the reaſon and not the 
ſenſes, which ought to guide our judg- 
ment in this matter; our ſenſes cannot 
deceive us when we call in reaſon to our 
aid; when the ſenſes ſhall be united to 
the reafon, I ſhall not heſitate to leave 
the queſtion to their deciſion, 


Wx muſt then always diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the internal energy, or eſſential 
action of all matter, without which it 
could not be ſuſceptible of any altera- 
tion or diviſion, and the local exterior 
movements or changes of places, which 
are but particular modifications of the 
eſſential action which is the ſubject. 

Particular 
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Particular movements being determined 
by other movements more powerful, 
which render them either direct, or cir- 
cular, or rapid, or ſlow, or continued, 
or interrupted, according to the move- 
ments of the other bodies which they 
meet with, which follow them, or which 
ſurround them, there is no part of mat- 
ter which has not an internal energy 
which 1s proper to it ; but it is thus de- 
termined by the parts which are near 
it, according as their particular deter- 
mination 1s ſtronger or weaker, gives 
way or reſiſts. Theſe parts in their 
turn continue to be varied in an- 
other manner by the moſt near; and it 
is in this manner that all beings conti- 
nue to change without ceaſing, by a 
movement which I hold to be perpetual. 
But as all the world agree that all the 
local movements which can be ima- 
gined, are accidents,. which increaſe 
them- 
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| themſelves, alter themſelves, diminiſh 
and annihilate themſelves, without, not- 
withſtanding the ſubject which they 
modify, or in which they exiſt, it's de- 
ftroying itſelf, this ſubjef? cannot be en- 
tirely imaginary, a notion purely ab- 
ſtrat; it muſt be ſomething poſitive 
and real. Extenſion cannot be this 
ſubject, inaſmuch as the ideas of va- 
riety, of alteration, or of movement, 
do not neceſſarily flow from the idea of 
extenſion; therefore, as I have juſt 
ſaid, it muſt'be action, ſeeing that all 
theſe movements are but different mo- 
difications of action, in like manner as 
all the particular bodies or quantities 
are but different modifications of ex- 
tenſion. I ſhall ſpeak in it's place of 
ſolidity or impenetrability, and I ſhall 
ſhew the manner in which theſe three 
eſſential attributes, or theſe three pro- 
perties, are inſeparable and co-operate, 

Bur 
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Bur let us not forget that an appeal 
has been made to our ſenſes. The vul- 
gar believe that the ſtars are not bigger 
than common lamps, that the ſun and 
the moon have but about a foot diame- 
ter. It is our reaſon that has enabled 


us to calculate the diſtance which is be- 


tween our eyes and theſe bodies, and 
to meaſure their real maſs by the man- 
ner in which they ſhew themſelves to us 
at ſuch a diſtance. Is it not alſo reaſon 
which teaches us to diſtinguiſh the fixed 
ſtars from the planets, and which en- 
ables us to conceive the movements of 
theſe latter, which are very different 
from what our ſenſes ſhew us? I ſpeak 
not of a ſtraight ſtick which appears. 
crooked in the water, nor of the co- 
lours which we ſee upon the neck of a 
pigeon ; neither do I ſpeak of heat and 
cold, of the ſavours and of the odours, 


which exiſt not in the things them- 
L {elves 
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ſelves which we denominate from theſe 
ſenſations. I adhere to the ſubje& on 
which treat. Is not local movement of- 
ten {a ſlow, that our ſenſes cannot per- 
ceive it? We do not ſee a body paſs 
ſucceſſively from one place into another, 
though it does not ceaſe to move itſelf, 
and though we be in the end convinced 
of it by indubitable effects, and by the 
viſible intervals which it leaves. Haye 
we not examples of this kind in the 
pointer of a watch, in the ſhade of a 
ſun dial, &c.? It is the ſame in move- 
ments which are very rapid, in which 
we do not fee diſtinctly the ſuccel- 
fions, as in the paſſage of a muſquet- 
ball, &c. | 


Ir we were to judge of the body of a 
man or of any other animal by it's exte- 
rior ſurface, it would appear not to have 

| any 
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any more local internal movement, than 
lead, gold, or a ſtone. We ſhould nog 
form a more ſenſible judgment of a tree 
or of a plant; however, if all the parts 
of a tree were not in moyement, it 
would neither grow nor decline. The 
knowledge which we have in anatomy, 
Joined to daily experience, permit us 
not to doubt but that all the parts of 
animals are in a continual movement, 
as well as thoſe of plants; they increaſe, 
they decreaſe, they tranſpire, they diſ- 
ſolye themſelves, they grow fat or lean; 
they heat or cool themſelves even when 
the man or the animal is in a ſtate of 
repoſe or ſleep, or though the tree ne- 
ver goes out of it's place, No one at 
this day is ignorant of the circulation 
of the blood, or of the ſap. Iron, ſtone, 
gold, and lead are not more deſtitute of 
an internal movement, than the badies 
which we call fluids ; without that they 
L 2 would 
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would not undergo the changes whick 
air, fire and water make them expe- 
rience. But although theſe bodies have 
iſſued from a precedent ſtate to take 
theſe forms which we ſee them in at 
preſent; though the changes which 
they experience in their figure clearly 
ſhew that their parts are in a continual 
movement, yet the cauſes which ſur- 
round them do not make them change 
form or ſituation in a manner ſufficient- 
ly marked to fhew itfelf to our ſenſes. 
It is this which has cauſed many peo- 
ple to believe that theſe bodies had no 
movement, nor any particular deter- 
mination. 


NeveRTHELESS thefe bodies, in re- 
maining in one ſame place, experience 
a real action, the efforts and the reſiſt- 
ance of one of their parts being equal, 
during a certain time, to the deter- 

mining 
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mining movements of the adjoining bo- 
dies which act upon them, and which 
prevent them from getting beyond cer- 
tain boundaries. This is eaſy to con- 
ceive, if we call to mind that which I 
have ſaid already concerning the ſucceſ- 
ſive and innumerable determinations of 
movement, of which this is a kind 
which we have called repoſe, in order 
to diſtinguiſh this ſtate of the body, 
from that when it is in local and viſible 
movement. 


A Boby which deſcends, or which 
falls by gravity, or by the ſtronger im- 
pulſe which is impreſſed upon it by 
other bodies, having more force than 
the bodies which give way to it in it's 
courſe, is not the leſs in action when it 
is ſtopped; it is only prevented from 
advancing further by the more power- 
ful reſiſtance which the earth oppoſes 
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to it; it cannot tread back it's ſteps by 
reaſon of the equal preſſure of the bo- 
dies which are behind it. A ſhip is not 
without action when the ſtrength of the 
wind which impels it towards the 
mouth of a river, is equal to the 
ſtrength of the tide which remounts or 
Which puſhes it towards the ſource of 
the river: for; if one of theſe forces 
gets the better of the other, the veſſel 
will move on: but duting the ſtrug- 
gle, the veſſel has only been deprived 
of a particular ſort of movement, and 
not of all effort or action. Iron, lead, 
er gold are no more deprived of action; 
the changes which they undergo, whe- 
ther by their internal movements, of 
on the part of the movements of the 
ſurrounding bodies, of which the ef- 
fe& is to wear them; to diſſolve them, 
to tatniſh them, to diminiſh them, te 
alter their forms, &c, ought to edn- 
vince us of this truth. 

Tavs, 
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Tus, ſince repoſe is but a certain 
determination of the movement of bo- 
dies, a real action of reſiſtance between 
two equal motions, it is evident that 
that which is called repoſe, is but a re- 
lative ſtate, regard being had to other 
bodies which ſenſibly change place. 


Bur the vulgar taking local move- 
ment for a real being, as they do all 
other relations, have looked upon re- 
poſe as a privation, or rather have be- 
lieved that movement was active, and 
that repoſe was paſſive, relatively to 
the body which has given it it's laſt 
determination; juſt as it is active rela- 
tively to the body which it determines 
afterwards. It is in taking from theſe 
words a relative ſignification, and giv- 
ing to them an abſolute one, that an 
opening has been given to the moſt part 
of the errors and diſputes which have 


ariſen upon this ſubject, 
L4 How- 
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Howrvrx, the moſt ſkilful mathe- 
maticians and the greateſt philoſophers, 
though they ſuppoſed movement ex- 
traneous or foreign, and repoſe eſſen- 
tial to matter, have fairly acknow- 
ledged the actual conſtant motion of 
all it's parts; this they have been 
forced to by the irreſiſtible power of 
experience and reaſon. They agree 
that the bodies ſhut up in the boſom of 
the earth experience movements and 
continual changes, as well as thoſe 
which we ſee on it's ſurface; this is 
proved to us not only by the nature of 
the ſeveral beds of earth in mines and 
quarries, by the generation of metals 
and minerals, bur allo by the appear- 
ances of all other ſubterranean bodies 
and foſſils. They confeſs that it is by 
movement that we muſt explain all the 
phenomena of Nature; that it is by 
the reciprocal action of bodies one up- 


on 
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on another, according to mechanick ' 
principles. Thus it is that they account 
to us for all the varieties with which 
Nature preſents us; thus they explain 
to us the ſenſible and primitive quali- 
ties, the forms, the combinations, the 
modifications, the changes of matter. 
Thoſe, therefore, who have formed to 
themſelves the moſt accurate ideas of 
local movement, conſider the points 
from whence a body departs and to- 
wards which it tends, not as in an ab- 
ſolute repoſe, but only as in a ſtate of 
repoſe relatively to the movement of 
that ſame body. Though the great 
Newton be looked upon as the partizan 
of an extended incorporeal ſpace, he 
omits not to ſay, that perhaps there is 
not one ſingle body which is inan abſo- 
lute repoſe, that perhaps there is no 
immoveable corporeal center to be found 
jn Nature. This is the manner in which 

in 
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in one place he expreſſes himſelf ;— 
« The vulgar attribute reſiſtance to 
© bodies in repoſe, and impulſion to 
% bodies moving; but movement and 
« repoſe, in the manner in which they 
« are generally conceived, are but re- 
« latively diſtinguiſhed from one an- 
ce Other; and the beings which are vul- 
ce garly believed to be in repoſe, are 
« not really ſo.” (Vide Mathematical 
Principles, p. 7.) Thus it is that this 
man, ſo juſtly admired, expreſſes him- 
ſelf; # man who has carried his views 
further than any other, into Natute, or 
into the actual ſtate of matter: indeed 
the whole of natural philoſoptiy is com- 
prized under the title which he has 
given to the firſt Book of his Princi- 
ples, which he has ihtituled, Of the 
% Movement of Bodies.” 


ITHIXE I may boldly conclude, from 
the whole which precedes, that action 
is 
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is of the eſſenee of matter, inaſmuch as 
it is this action which is the real ſubject 
of all the modifications which are de- 
ſigned under the names of local move- 
ments, of changes, of differences, and 
ol varieties; and more eſpecially, be- 
cauſe that the abſolute repoſe, upon 
which men have founded the inertium 
of inactivity of matter, is ſhewn to be 
a pure chiniera. | 


Tuis vulgar error, which has occa- 
ſioned the ſuppoſition of ah abſolute 
repoſe, has been occaſioned by the ap- 
pearances which bodies heavy, hatd, 
and in maſs, preſent: and ſeeing that 
theſe bodies did not change direction, 
but that, in order to make them change 
it, ſtronger determinations or forces 
were neceſſary, the effects of which were 
obvious to the ſenſes, men have con- 
cluded, 19. That there was an abſolute 
| repoſe z 
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repoſe; 29. That all bodies would 
continue in a ſtate of repoſe without an 
exterior mover, which they have not 
looked upon as material, ſeeing that 
all bodies were matter, and that hat 
which was neceſſary to the parts, muſt _ 
alſo be neceſſary to the whole. At 
leaſt, . philoſophers have drawn theſe 
jnductions from the notion which they 
have imbibed from their infancy con- 
cerning repoſe, and in conſulting their 
ſenſes only: for no man is born a theo- 
Jogiſt, a philoſopher, or a politician; 
therefore, at the outſet, every man is 
upon a level with the vulgar, and re- 
ceives the ſame impreſſions, or the ſame 
prejudices; and although a man ſhould 


happen to diſembarraſs himſelf from 3 


great number of errors, yet if he ad- 
mits into his mind any principle which 
he has not examined, how enlightened 


ſoever he may be in other reſpects, he 


wil} 


1 
will finiſh by falling into abſurdities 
without number, which will flow from 


this principle admitted without exami- 
nation. 


Since, then, there is no abſolute 
repoſe in the examples which have 
been given, but that, on the contrary, 
all the parts of matter are ſhewn to be 
in an abſolute movement, we ought not 
to range ourſelves on the ſide of thoſe 
among the philoſophers who are the 
moſt ſuperſtitious, and the leaſt perſpi- 
cacious, We ought not in our reaſon- 
ings to take our departure from a vul- 
gar error ; but in ſeeing that every part 
of matter is always in movement, we 
ought on that account to conclude that 
movement is eſſential to the whole; for 
the ſame reaſon that we admit extenſion 
to be ſo, becauſe that every part of 
matter is extended, Theſe two caſes 

are 
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are ſimilar, and reaſon will prove it to 
thoſe who ſhall have renounced their 
prejudices, 


I nave hitherto intentionally omitted 
to ſpeak of the relative movements of 
all thoſe bodies which are ſuppoſed to 
be in repoſe, and I ſhall but flightly 
take notice of them here, in order to 
recall to mind, at the ſame time, that 
theſe movements do not ceaſe to be 
abſolute. All the brings which exiſt 
upon our terreſtrial globe participate in 
it's continual movement. Ir is the 
ſame in reſpect to thoſe which are in 
the other planets, ſeeing that the move- 
ment of the whole is but the ſum total 
of the movement of the parts, This is 
ſelf-evident, and demonſtrates itſelf 
further by the proportional force which 
is neceſſary, either to impreſs a new di- 


rection or determination on a body, or 
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to ſtop the direction which it has al- 
ready received; for the one cannot be 
leſs than the other, Though all the 
parts imaginable of a ball in motion be 
in repoſe, the one relatively to the 
others, or relatively to the place which. 
they occupy in the ball, yet no one will 
ſay that they are not all really in mo- 
tion, not only as parts of the ball, but 
alſo as relatively to the bodies which are 
out of it. It is thus that a paſſenger 
partakes in the moyement of a ſhip un- 
der ſail, to ſay nothing of the ſpecifick 
movements of his human ſyſtems 
though this paſſenger 1s conceived to 
be in repoſe, relatively to the place 
where he ſits, or to the other parts of 
the veſſel, which, notwithſtanding the 
movement of the whole, keep the ſame 
diſtance and poſition in reſpect to him. 


I nave likewiſe only as yet Taid one 
curſory word concerning the centripete 
| force, 
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force, by virtue of which all the bodies 
of the earth rend towards it's center, in 
like manner as all other bodies tend to- 
wards the center of their particular 
movements; nor have I ſaid one word 
concerning the centrifuge force, by 
which bodies ſtrive to recede from the 
center in a right line, if they are not 
otherwiſe determined by a ſtronger 
cauſe. It is thus that a ſtone whirled 
about in a fling, is retained in it's or- 
bit by the thong of the fling, the 
ſtrings of which being ſtretched by the 
motion of the ſtone, are contracted or 
drawn cloſer towards the itone itſelf, by 
the efforts which it makes to eſcape in 
a direct line in every point of the cir- 
cle which it deſcribes: whilſt theſe 
ſtrings are at the ſame time equally 
ſtretched and contracted towards the 
hand of the man; from whence it fol- 
lows, that the center approaches as 
: much 
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much to the ſtone, as the ſtone ap- 
proaches to the centre, which yet for 


many reaſons does not always happen. 
Very remarkable effects depend upon 
theſe forces, in proportion as they are 
more near being equal, or in propor- 
tion as the one is more ſtrong than the 
other; wherefore, the centripetal force 
being much more ſtrong than the cen- 
trifugal force of the parts of the earth, 
including likewiſe it's atmoſphere, we 
ſee the main reaſon which prevents it 
from loſing any of it's matter, and why 
it remains always of the ſame volume, 
or of the ſame dimenſions ; the centri- 
petal force of gravity, which retains 
the different bodies in their orbits, be- 
ing much more ſtrong than the centri- 
fugal force of motion by which they en- 
deavour to eſcape in the tangent. 


WHATEVER may be the cauſes of 
theſe forces, they furniſh inconteſtable 
M proofs 
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proofs of the continual movement which 
I maintain to exiſt in all beings. But ! 
ſhall ſay nothing more on this head for 
fear of engaging myſelf in a diſpute on 
the nature of gravity, and of being 
obliged to inquire if the heavineſs of 
bodies be always proportional to the 
quantity of matter which they contain; 
that is to fay, if there be more matter, 
as there is more weight, in a cubick 
foot of lead, than in a cubick foot of 
cork, (a ſentiment which I know very 
learned philoſophers. maintain;) or if 
the ſame quantity of matter be con- 
tained in the fame dimenſions of mer- 
cury, of gold, of filver, of iron, of 
lead, of earth, of water, of air, though 
their ſpecifick weights be ſo different: 
which difference ariſes in part from the 
exterior preſſures, and in part from the 
interior ſtructures or modifications 


which give to their common matters 
the 
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the different forms which conſtitute 
their ſpecies, and which diſtinguiſh them 
in their weights, as they are diſtinguiſh- 
ed in their figures, their colours, their 
ſavours, their odours, or their other 
qualities, ariſing from their particular 
diſpoſitions, the action of other bodies, 
or from our own imagination and ſenſes. 
At leaſt this is my opinion, be my rea- 
ſons for it what they may: add to 
which, that were gravity an attribute 
eſſential to matter, and not a particu- 
lar mode, the ſame things would be 
equally heavy in all places, and in all 
circumſtances, in like manner as they 
are every where equally ſolid and ex- 
tended; they would not vary in the 
acceleration or retardation of their fall, 
according as the diſtances ſhould vary 
from the center. 


Tavs, according to me, gravity does 
not prove the exiſtence of a yacuum, it 
M 2 is 
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is but one of the numerous modes of 
action, in whatſoever manner this de- 
termination happens, which we ſhall 
not examine for the preſent; it's real 
_ exiſtence being denied by no one, and 
the quantities and proportions of move- 
ment proceeding from gravity, or the 
mutual action of particular bodies in 
this reſpet, being to be calculated 
from facts and obſervations, be their 
phyſical cauſes what they may. For 
the ſame reaſon I ſhall not ſpeak of the 
attraction of the planets, of their gra- 
vitation, of their manner of acting one 
upon another, ſeeing that it is certain 
from the influence of the ſun, the flux 
and reflux of the ſeas occaſioned by the 
moon, and from many other proofs, 
that the planets affect one another very 
ſenſibly in proportion to their maſs, to 
their figure, to their diſtances, and to 
their poſitions. | 
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THe opinions of thoſe who perſuade. 
themſelves that movement is adventi- 
tious to matter, that it has parts actual- 
ly independent and ſeparate, that there 
exiſts a vacuum or incorporeal ſpace, 
are not the only errors to which the no- 
tion of an abſolute repoſe has given 
birth : for the leaſt ſuperſtitious of phi- 
loſophers, and thoſe who have the moſt 
attentively conſidered the nature of 
things, have taught that all matter was 
animated, and that the particles of air, 
of water, of wood, of iron, and of ſtone, 
enjoyed life like men, and animals, or 
like the maſs entire. They were natu- 
rally conducted to this idea, inaſmuch 
as they had learnt from others that mat- 
ter was eſſentially inert, (a prejudice 
from which they had not taken care to 
diſengage themſelves) and yet finding, 
from experience, that matter, as well 
as all it's parts, was in a continual 
M 3 move- 
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movement, and believing likewiſe that 
life was a thing different from the or- 
ganized body, they concluded that the 
cauſe of this movement was ſome be- 
ing in intimate union with matter, in 
whatſoever manner it was modified, and 
that it was inſeparable from it. Theſe 
vivifying philoſophers are divided into 
different claſſes ; for a great number of 
expedients are neceſſary to give to er- 
ror the appearance of truth. Some of 
them, amongſt whom we muſt place 
the Stoicks, looked upon life as the ſoul 
of the univerſe, co-extended with mat- 
ter, diffuſed throughout the whole, 
and penetrating all it's parts, as eſſen- 
tially corporeal, though infinitely more 
fine than all the other bodics, which 
they ſuppoſed very groſs in compariſon 
tO It. 


Bur the univerſal ſoul of the Plato- 
niſts was immaterial, or but a pure ſpi- 
rit, 
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rit. Others, amongſt whom are Strato 
of Lamꝑſacus, and the modern Hylozoifts, 
have taught that the particles of matter 
had life, and conſequently thought, to 
a certain degree, or a direct perception 
without any reflexion. To which, He- 
raclitus among the antients, and Spingſa 
among the moderns, have added intel- 
ligence or reflex acts, without ever 
embarraſſing themſelves in removing 
the difficulties which preſented them- 
{elves againſt ſa precarious an hypothe- 
ſis, and without even giving themſelves 
the trouble to ſhew how, eyen in 
granting this conſcience to matter, the 
different reaſoning particles could agree 
to form the ſame body or ſyſtem of be- 
ings, or to ſeparate or jain themſelves 
together ſo regularly on certain occa- 
fions, without having any diſpute 
amongſt themſelves concerning the beſt 
or the worſt places, or about the com- 
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pany with which they ſhould affociate ; 
or how, though all the particles of a 
man have ſenſe and underſtanding, he 
finds but one ſuch faculty in himſelf, 
and that faculty exerting it's opera- 
tions only in one place. 


Tux idea of the plaſtick life adopted 
by other philoſophers, is not leſs ro- 
mantick. According to Doctor Cud- 
worth, who cauſed it to revive, it is 
not material ; it is a kind of ſpirit of 
an inferior order, deſtitute of ſenſation 
and of thought, bur which, notwith- 
ſtanding, is endued with an energy, 
which makes it fulfil the functions of 
life. Theſe partizans of plaftick forms 
ſeem to differ from the Mloxoiſts only in 
words, though they pretend themſelves 
to be in very oppoſite ſentiments; 
which they do, without doubt, through 
the fear of the abſurd or odious conſe- 
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quences which might be drawn from 
their opinions. It is with them the 
ſame as with the Janſeniſts and Calviniſts, 
who, though certainly of the ſame opi- 
nion upon the dogma of predeſtination, 
(notwithſtanding their ſubtle diſtine- 
tions) do not fail reciprocally to blame 
each other. 


Bur all theſe hypotheſes are viſibly 
ſtratagems, or trials of ſkill, which men 
have made uſe of to explain the actual 
movement of inert matter, in order to 
avoid making the Divinity intervene at 
each inſtant, and not to make it the 
author indiſtinctly of all actions, in ſub- 
mitting it to an abſolute and inevitable 
neceſſity. 


Tuts is what 1 had to ſay to thoſe 
who have had recourſe to foreign movers 
in order to put matter in motion. As 
to 
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to thoſe who have looked upon it as 
inert and deſtitute of action in it's na- 
ture, and who have aſſigned no cauſe 
of it's movement, as Anaximenes and 
other antient philoſophers ; and thoſe 
who, as Spino/a among the moderns, 
have not aſſigned the cauſe either of 
thought, or of movement in matter ; 
their opinions are ſo unphiloſophical 
and devoid of reaſon, that it is unne- 
ceſſary to expoſe them, and they have 
always been a ſubje& of triumph to 
the Stoicks, the Spiritualiſts, the par- 
tizans of plaſtick forms, &c. 


Bur the moſt univerſal error which 
has been produced by the falſe ſuppo- 


ſition of the inertium of matter, is that 


which attempts to perſuade us that there 
exiſts a ſpace infinite, extended, and 
nevertheleſs incorporeal. As very 


great ſyſtems have been founded upon 
this 


BW 


this actual ſpace, which have had for 
their defenders men very celebrated and 
of acknowledged merit, I proceed to 
give the hiſtory of this opinion, as I 
have done that of the others; though I 
might diſpenſe with ſo doing, more 
eſpecially after having proved that mat- 
ter is eſſentially active, and that it's 
general movement is the immediate 
ſubject of all the motive determinations, 


in like manner as extenſion is the im- 
mediate ſubject of all forms and quan- 
tities. In reality, it was again prin- 
cipally to explain the production of 


movement in matter, that they ima» 
gined this ſpace as the place of it's ac+ 
tion; but matter not being inactive, 
and having no need that movement 
ſhould be continually imparted to it by 
an exterior agent, we may baniſh ſpace 
from philoſophy, as an uſeleſs and chi- 


merical thing. All the world agrees 
that 
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that extenſion is infinite, ſeeing that it 
cannot be bounded by extenſion ; the 
demonſtrations of this principle are too. 
univerſally acknowledged and adopted, 
for me to have occaſion to repeat them. 
Matter is not leſs infinite when we con- 
ceive it as an extended ſubſtance ; for 
no limits can be imagined to which one 
may not again add extenſion ad infini- 
tum; thus, if it is not infinite, it's qua- 
lity of being finite muſt come from ſome 
other cauſe than it's extenſion. 


Tnosk who upon philoſophical prin- 
ciples have maintained that matter was 
finite, have imagined to themſelves 
that it was inactive, diviſible into parts 
ſeparate and independent of one an- 
other, between which there were va- 
cant interſtices; they have thought 
that theſe parts were heavy or light in 
themſelves ; that they had diverſe fi- 
N gures, 
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gures, and various degrees of move- 
ment, when they had once been forced 
to depart from their natural ſtate of re- 
poſe, This neceſſarily conducted them 
to ſuppoſe finite extenſions, at the ſame 


time that they admitted another infinite 


extenſion. Then they could not diſ- 
penſe with making theſe extenſions dif- 
ferent in other reſpects; the one was 
immoveable, penetrable, indiviſible, in- 
variable, homogeneous, incorporeal, 
and containing every thing; the other 
was moveable, impenetrable, diviſible, 
variable, heterogeneous, corporeal, and 
contained; the one denoted infinite 
ſpace, and the other particular bodies. 


Bur all this diſtinction is founded 
upon the ſuppoſition of the thing in 
queſtion, and upon the equivocal ſig- 
nifications of the words, place, whole, 
parts, particles, diviſibility, &c. Thus, 
having 
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having looked upon it as certain that 
matter was finite, divided into parts, 
that it ſtood in need of receiving move- 
ment from elſewhere, that it acted in a 
void ſpace, theſe philoſophers have 
made this wheel within a wheel, or 
have ſuppoſed one extenſion penetra- 
ting another extenſion, as if modes 
could be penetrated by their ſubject. 


Bur all theſe ſuppoſitions being only, 
as I have ſaid, conſequences of the ge- 
neral ſuppoſition, that matter was deſ- 
titute of action, and the contrary of 
this, or the eſſential motion of it being 
already demonſtrated, there is no rea- 
ſon to believe but that matter is infi- 
nite, and that as non- entity has no 
property, extenſion which all the world 
agree to acknowledge as infinite, is 
ſuited to this ſubject, which is itſelf 
infinite, and which is modified to infi- 
nity 
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nity by it's movement, it's extenſion, 
and it's other inſeparable attributes. 


I micnT ſtop here; but in order to 
place this matter in it's fulleſt point of 
view, and to put it out of all diſpute, I 
proceed to ſhew that all which has been 
attributed to ſpace and to bodies as 
their eſſential differences, belongs in- 
dubitably to infinite matter. For I ac- 
knowledge that theſe properties have a 
real exiſtence; and though they be in 
appearance oppoſite, they are only the 
affections of the ſame ſubject conſider- 
ed under different points of view. When 
we conſider bodies as finite, moveable, 
and diviſible, in repoſe, heavy or light, 
of different forms, and in various ſitua- 
tions, then we ſeparate by abſtraction 
the modifications from the ſubject, or, 
if you will, we ſeparate the parts from 
the whole, and we imagine proper li- 

mits 
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mits to certain portions of matter which 
ſeparate them and diſtinguiſh them 
from all the reſt; from thence it is that 
the notion of a vacuum has originally 
come: but when we conſider the infi- 
nite ſpace as impenetrable, immove- 
able, indiviſible, as the place which re- 
ceives all bodies, where they are con- 
tained and move themſelves, whilſt it 
is itſelf deprived of form, and exempt 
from change, then, on the contrary, 
we ſeparate by abſtraction the infinite 
ſubje& from finite modifications, that 
is to ſay, the whole from it's parts. 


LeT us now apply this doctrine to 
particular examples. Inaſmuch as no- 
thing can either be added to, or cut off 
from infinity, the univerſe can neither 
be augmented nor diminiſhed, ſeeing 
that there exiſts not any place out of 


itſelf to which you could remove that 
which 
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which you ſhould have cut off, nor 
from which you could bring that which 
you would add; conſequently it is im- 
moveable and indiviſible: it is alſo 
without figure, ſince it has no limits; 
and it is immenſe, ſince no infinite 
quantity, how often ſoever repeated, 
can equal or meaſure it's extenſion. 
Therefore, when we ſay that ſpace con- 
tains every thing, we mean it of matter 
infinite, in order to diſtinguiſh the 
whole from the parts, which neverthe- 
leſs do not really differ from the whole; 
when we ſay that ſpace pervades every 
thing, we ſeparate by abſtraction the 
extenſion of matter from it's other pro- 
perties; and we do the ſame thing when 
we ſay that ſpace is incorporeal, ſeeing 
that then we only conſider it as geome- 
tricians conſider points, lines, and ſur- 
faces. When we ſay that it is one, we 
wiſh to be underſtood that it is infinite 
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and indiviſible; for there is but one 
ſingle univerſe, though there be worlds 
without number. When we ſay that it 
is the place of all things, we indicate 
that it is the ſubject of it's proper modi- 
fications, of it's proper movements, of 
it's proper figures, &c. When we ſay 
that it is homogeneous, we wiſh to an- 
nounce that matter is always the fame, 
how various ſoever may be it's modifi- 
cations, - Laſtly, when we ſay that 
finite bodies cannot exiſt without an 
infinite ſpace, we mean thereby their 
relative exiſtence, and only ſay; that 
they cannot be unleſs they are; ſeeing 
that their proper ſolidity, or their man- 
ner of being relatively to other beings, 
is that which we call their place, ab- 
ſtraction made of the univerſe of which 
they are parts, and of which they di- 
vide, in a finite and limited manner, 
the movement, the ſolidity, and the 
infinite 
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infinite extent ; for infinite matter is the 
ſpace and real place, as well as the real 
ſubject of it's proper modifications, and 
of it's portions. 


War I have here ſaid may make us 
perceive from whence men have formed 
the notion of an abfolute fpace. It has 
ariſen in part from gratuitous ſuppoſi- 
tions, ſuch as that matter is finite, that 
it is jnert, and that it may be divided; 
and in part, from their having made 
abſtraction of extenſion, which is the 
molt ſtriking property of matter, with- 
out paying attention to it's other pro- 
perties, or to their abſolute connexion 
in the ſame ſubje&, though each of 
them might be abſtracted mentally from 
the others; a thing, which is on many 
occaſions of very great uſe to the geo- 
metricians: but we ought never to take 


abſtractions for realities, nor make them 
N 2 exiſt 
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exiſt out of the ſubject from which we 
have mentally ſeparated them, nor 
place them in another ſubject uncertain 
or unknown. Matter is often conſi- 
dered, abſtraction made of movement; 
in like manner as movement is often 
conſidered, abſtraction made of matter; 
and extenſion, abſtraction made of 
movement, of ſolidity, &c. Each of 
theſe properties may be conſidered ſe- 
parately from the others; though, in 
reality, the movement of matter de- 
pends upon it's ſolidity and upon it's 
extenſion, and though theſe attributes 
be inſeparable from one another. But 
thoſe who maintain the exiſtence of an 
abſolute ſpace, after having conſidered 
matter, abſtraction made of extenſion, 
have diſtinguiſhed the general extenſion 
from the particular extenſion of the 
matter of ſuch or ſuch a body, as if the 
latter was ſomething ſuperadded to the 

former; 
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former; though they could not aſſign 
the ſubject of the firſt extenſion, nor ſay 
whether it was a ſubſtance which was 
neither body nor ſpirit, or a new ſpe- 
cies of non-entity, endowed notwith- 
ſtanding with the properties of a being. 


MoxzovER, many among them have 
been deſirous of making it paſs for the 
Supreme Being itſelf, or at leaſt for an 
incompleat idea of the Divinity, as may 
be ſeen in the treatiſe upon real Space, 
by Mr. Ralphſon; though it may be 
found, from the authorities which he 
quotes, that he is not the firſt inventor 
of this notion, nor the only one who 
maintains 1t at this day. I have no 
doubt but that the moſt part of theſe 
gentlemen have firmly believed the ex- 
iſtence of a Deity ; but it ſeems to me, 
that by force of ſubtilizing, they have 
reduced Him to a mere nothing, or, 
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at leaſt, that they have made the uni- 
verſe, or nature, the only God, which 
is what aſſuredly they would not agree 
to: but the goodneſs of their inten- 
tions ought to exculpate them in the 
eyes of candid and equitable men, and 
prevent their being harraſſed with the 
charge and conſequences of atheiſm. 
However, the:r error has been per- 
ceived by the Atheifts themſelves, and 
ſome of them have made a joke of it, 
as may be ſeen in theſe four verſes of a 
poem, where after having cavilled upon 
certain other notions of the Divinity, 
they turn into ridicule, with much more 
reaſon, this infinite incorporeal ſpace“. 
© Others, it is there ſaid, whoſe 
« heads are full of more ſublime no- 


* Others, whoſe heads ſublimer notions trace, 
„Eunningly prove that thou'rt Almighty Space; 
* And Space we're ſure is nothing, ergo Thon: 
** Thefe men flip into truth they know not how. 


ce tions, 
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© tions, prove with much addreſs that 
all ſpace is nothing—thea it is the 
4 ſame with thee.” 


THtsE men, without thinking of 
it, have hit upon the truth : for the 
idea of one extenſion penetrating an- 
other extenſion has appeared ridicu- 
lous to many people who were in other 
reſpects very far from Atheiſm, or irre- 
ligion; and who would be glad to 
learn where the intelligence, the rea- 
ſon, the wiſdom of an extended ſpace 
could reſide, whether in the whole or 
any one of it's parts. When I ſpeak of 
parts, it is to accommodate myſelf to 
ordinary ideas; for the. Infinite can 
have no parts ; but if, like one of the 
ſpeakers in the Dialogues of Cicero, we 
ſhould pretend that the hole has un- 
derſtanding, becauſe ſome of it's parts 
are intelligent; beſides, that we could 
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not grant that the intelligence of theſe 
parts belonged in any manner to their 
extenſion, we might alſo retort with 
the other ſpeaker in Cicero, that by the 
ſame reaſon, the whole muſt be a cour- 
tier, a muſician, a dancing-maſter, or 
a philoſopher, ſeeing that many of it's 
parts are ſo. But theſe are ſophiſms 
both on the one ſide and on the other, 
inaſmuch as it is confounding variable 
modes with eſſential properties, or true 
effects with imaginary cauſes, foreign 
or little proportioned to thele effects. 


AFTER having ſeen that movement 
is eſſential to matter, we ſhall find that 
the arguments of thoſe who maintain 
the exiſtence of abſolute ſpace, are ra- 
ther compariſons and ſimilitudes, than 
reaſonings, and prove no more than 
that you conceive what they mean, or 
elſe that in general they beg the queſ- 
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tion. I can ſuppoſe with them, that 
God has divided all the matter of the 
univerſe into two equal ſpheres ; that if 
they are at a certain diſtance the one 
from the other, there will be between 
them a ſpace or a void which one may 
meaſure, or that if they touch in one 
ſingle point, as perfect ſpheres neceſſa- 
rily muſt do, there will be a ſpace 
which will not be body between the 
other points of their circumference. But 
is not all this, at the ſame time, to ſup- 
poſe matter finite, to ſuppoſe this very 
ſpace which they pretend to prove, and 
that for no other reaſon that I can per- 
ceive, ſave the ſimple conſideration of 
gravity, I can with Locke well con- 
ceive the movement of one ſingle body 
without another's immediately ſucceed- 
ing to-take it's place z but this muſt be 
in making abſtraction of this ſingle 
body, or in preventing my attention 
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from fixing itfelf upon thoſe which 
really ſucceed it. I can with him con- 
ceive two bodies placed at a certain 
diſtance, which approach cach other 
without diſplacing any other body un- 
til they come to meet each other; but 
this muſt be in making abſtraction of all 
that which they ſhall actually diſplace: 
ſor, as Locte himſelf very well obſerves, 
it does not follow that becauſe we con- 
ceive a thing may be fo, it exiſts ac- 
tually in that ſtate; otherwiſe we might 
fill the world with chimeras, with cen- 
raurs, with monſters which have never 
exiſted. But I grant it to him, that by 
theſe ſort of examples, I comprehend 
very well the idea of thoſe who main- 
tain the exiſtence of ſpace or void, and 
that it was abſurd in the Cartefiens to 
deny, as well as unpardonable in them 
to diſpute againſt, a thing which they 
confeſs to have had no idea of. 


Locke 
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Locks has ſaid all that can be ſaid 
upon this ſubject in his E on the 
Humun Underſtanding, more eſpecial- 
ly in the 13th chapter of the 2d Book, 
where, amongſt other things, he thus 
expreſſes himſelf: © If the body be not 
te ſuppoſed infinite, which I believe no 
« one will affirm it to be, I can con- 
e ceive a man placed at the extremi- 
< ty of matter who ſhall ſtretch out his 
ce hand beyond his body.” This philo- 
ſopher ſurely could not be ignorant that 
many people, before he was born, had 
maintained the infinity of matter, and 
that there were more than one who 
maintained it in his time, But though 
I might conceive by abſtraction thele 
imaginary limits, yet I can conceive no 
good reaſon to perſuade myſelt that ex- 
tenſion, which Locke acknowledges to be 
infinite, can exiſt any where out of mat- 
ter, 1 day, that very far from finding 

in 
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in all that has been wrote upon this 
ſubject any concluſive reaſoning, I only 
find therein ſuppoſitions which I have 
already conſuted; to ſay nothing of 
the inſurmountable difficulties which 
would reſult from theſe fictitious extre- 
mities when the queſtion ſhould be to 
examine their conſiſtence and figure, and 
whether any. thing could detach itſelf 
from them, what muſt become of theſe 
fractions or detached parts, and an in- 
finity of other inexplicable problems. 


I mIGnT alſo, in deference to Mr. 
Locke, enter upon the conſideration of 
divided particles ; but I deny that the 
continuity of infinite matter can ever 
be broken or ſeparated by any diſtinct 
furfaces with void intermediate ſpaces; 
for, as I have already ſaid, we only 
make abſtraction of that which we call 


parts, in conſidering by itſelf ſo much 
| of 
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of extenſion as is neceſſary to our object, 
and in diſtinguiſhing theſe parts, not 
by real diviſions of the whole, but by 
the modifications of colour, of form, 
of movement, &c, in like manner as 
we conſider the heat of the ſun without 
paying attention to it's light. 


Mu. Lock: alſo ſays, that thoſe who 
affirm the impoſſibility of the exiſtence 
of ſpace without matter, are not only 
forced to make bodies infinite, but muſt 
alſo deny that the Supreme Intelligence 
has the power to annihilate any part of 
matter. It is certain that they make 
matter infinite ; but they deny what he 
adds concerning the annihilation of it's 
parts; for, beſides that it cannot be 
ſhewn that the Supreme Intelligence 
has ever revealed that Ir would annihi- 
late any part of matter, it would no 
more be an argument for a real ſpace, 
to 
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to ſay that the Supreme Intelligence 


has the power of annihilating the por- 
tions of matter, than it would to pre- 


tend that the world will finiſh in three 
days, becauſe it may be conceived poſ- 
ſible for the 8upreme Being to deſtroy 
it in ſo ſhort a time. 


I po not fee neither, why Mr, Locke 
ſays in the ſame place that thoſe who 


maintain the infinity of matter, ought 
to keep their opinions to themſelves: I 
do not know what ought to make them 
more reſerved than thoſe who maintain 


the exiſtence of an infinite ſpace, or any 


other infinite ; for this word is appli- 


cable to many ſubjects. That which 
prevented Deſcartes from affirming 
plainly that matter was infinite, and 


determined him to content himſelf with 
calling it indginite, was, that he was 
on the one hand aſſured that extenſion 


Was 
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was infinite, whilſt on the other he ſaid 
that matter was inert in itſelf, and real- 
ly diviſible; which cauſed that he 
could not demonſtrate it's infinity ; 
thou gh one may very clearly prove by 
his writings that he has poſitively af- 
firmed it. 


As to the difficulties which the Theo- 
logiſts oppoſe againſt this principle, they 
are of very little weight, and ſhew that 
there are men who have very little phi- 
loſophy with a great deal of zeal and 
warmth. For my part, I do not be- 
lieve that the moderate T, beologiſts of 
our age, have any deſire to revive the 
futile and exploded ſophiſms of their 
ignorant predeceſſors : but I beg it may 


be remembered, that although I am not 
of the ſame opinion with Mr. Locke 
concerning ſpace, yet that I hold in the 
greateſt eſtimation his excellent work 
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upon the human underſtanding, and that 
1 judge it to be the moſt proper to 
guide the reaſon in a manner exact, 
ſuitable, and intelligible, upon all forts 
of ſubjects. It is not through affectation 
that I here declare myſelf of a contrary 
opinion to this great man; but knowing 
the reſpect that is juſtly due to his au- 
thority, I have thought it my duty to 
remove the prejudices which it might 
give birth to againſt the infinity of mat- 
ter, againſt movement which is in it's 
eſſence, or againſt all the inductions 
which may be drawn from theſe prin- 
ciples. 


I PRESUME then to flatter myſelf, 
that from the whole of what precedes, 
it will be allowed, that movement 
ought to enter into the definition of 
matter, as well as extenſion and ſoli- 
en If I am aſked the definition of 
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movement itſelf, I ſhall ſay, that nei- 
ther I nor any one elſe can give it. Not 
that we know it the leſs on that ac- 
count ; on the contrary, we know it 
much better than we do many things 
which may be defined. Simple ideas, 
ſuch as thoſe of movement, of extenſion, 
of colour, of ſound, &c, are ſelf-evi- 
dent, though we cannot define them ; 
but the words which deſign complex 
ideas, that is to ſay, an aſſemblage of 
evident ideas conſidered as one fingle 
thing, are the true objects of defini- 
tion ; becauſe that the different terms 
which repreſent theſe ideas, when they 
are united together, ſhew the connexion, 
the poſſibility, and the conception of 
the whole. It is thus that all the words 
in the univerſe could not explain what 
Hlue is, nor give a clear idea of it to him 
who ſhould never have ſeen this colour. 


If we ſuppoſe that the ſame perſon 
O ſnould 
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ſhould never have ſeen gold, but that 
he very well knows other metals, he 
would be enabled to form to himſelf a 
diſtinct idea of it, when he ſhould be 
told that it was a metal yellow, heavy, 
malleable, fuſible, fixt, and the like. 
Thus, when we define words which de- 
ſign ſimple ideas, we muſt not take 
theſe words for the ſubjects of theſe 
ideas; for ſynonimous terms do not 
explain the nature of a thing ; they only 
explain to us the meaning of the ward 
in a more. intell;gible manner; thus it 
is that the terms of paſſage, of tranſla- 
tion, of ſucceſſive application, are only 
different words to deſign movement, 
and are no mare definitions of it, than 
that of Arxiſtotle, who ſays, that © it is 
© the action of a being which has the 
© power of advancing itſelf ſo far as it 
ce has that power,” But all particular 
local movements may be defined by the 
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lines which they deſcribe, and by the 
cauſes which determine the courſe or 
the degrees of theſe movements. 


Tux ſame thing may be ſaid of the 
general extenſion of. matter, and of it's 
particular determinations, by meaſure, 
figures, &c. The ſolidity of matter is 
in like manner an intuitive or indefin- 
able idea; but I do not here take ſoli- 
dity in the ſenſe of geometricians, I do 
not mean by it all quantity aſſigned to 
three dimenſions ; but I take it in the 
ſenſe of Mr. Locke, who has ſubſtituted 
the poſitive term of /o/idity to the nega- 
tive term of impenetrability, to deſign 
the reſiſtance which we find in each 
body when it prevents another body 
from putting itſelf in the place which it 
occupies before it has abandoned it. It 
is thus that a drop of water equally 
preſſed on all ſides is an inſurmountable 

O 2 obſtacle 
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obſtacle to the union of the ſtrongeſt 
bodies in the univerſe, ſo long as it's 
parts are not removed; it is thus that 
a piece of wood will prevent your two 
hands from joining, whatſoever effort 
you make to that end. The ſame 
thing is allo as true of all ſoft and fluid 
bodies, as it is of the moſt hard and 
moſt fixed bodies, or of the moſt heavy 
and moſt light bodies; it is equally 
true in reſpect to the air as it is in re- 
ſpect to gold and diamonds, as is very 
well obferved by Mr. Locke, in whom 
there is ſo much exactneſs throughout; 
who diſtinguiſhes the word employed to 
deſign an inſeparable property of mat- 
ter, from it's. common acceptation, 
when we make uſe of the word folid in- 
ftead of the word hard, in which ſenſe 
it means the coheſion of the parts of all 
bodies difficult to ſeparate ; whereas, 
in it's philoſophical ſenſe, it is a reple- 

tion 
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tion or a total excluſion of all other bo- 
dies; and this is the ſenſe which I at- 
tach to it throughout all this work. 


I do not pretend to ſay that matter 
has no other eſſential properties, ſave 
thoſe of extenſion, ſolidity, and action; 
but I am perſuaded, that if we pay due 
attention to theſe three properties, we 
ſhall be able to explain an infinity of 
it's phenomena, in a manner much more 
clear, than has hitherto been done. But 
a very few diſcoveries muſt only be ex- 
pected to be made in phyſicks, by thoſe 
who chuſe to make abſtraction of one 
of theſe properties, or of that which 
alone can compleat the eſſence of mat- 
ter ; for it is certain that in matter theſe 
attributes can only be ſeparated men- 
tally. 


I dewy, for example, that extenſion 
exhauſts the idea of matter, inaſmuch 
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as it does not imply folidity and move- 
ment; it may be very true, that every 
thing extended is matter, though mat- 
ter be not barely extended, but alſo 
active and ſolid. But though, in the 
pure conſideration of theſe ideas, the 
one does not ſuppoſe the others, and 
though each of them has certain modes 
which we conceive to belong to itſelf 
excluſively and immediately; yet they 
are ſo firmly connected in nature that 
the one cannot exiſt without the other, 
and that they all neceſſarily muſt con- 
cur in the production of theſe modes 
which are proper to each of them. 


ExrExs rox is the immediate ſubject 
of all the diviſions, the figures, and the 
portions of matter; but it is it's action 
which produces theſe changes, and they 
could not be diſtinguiſhed without ſo- 
lidity. Action is che immediate cauſe 


of 
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of all local movements, of all the 
changes, and of all the varieties which 
we ſee in matter; but extenſion is the 
ſubject and the meaſure of their di- 
ſtances ; and though it is upon ſolidity 
that the reſiſtance, the impulſion, and 
the protrufion of bodies depend, yet it 
is action which produces them in ex- 
tenſion. 


THrvs ſolidity, extenſion, and action 
are three diſtinct ideas, without being 
three different things; they are the dif- 
ferent manners of viewing the ſame ſub- 


ject. 


Bur to return to the particular ſub- 
ject of which we treat; we ſhall eaſily 
perceive that the true moving force is 
this action eſſential to matter, and that 
the force impreſſed upon particular bo- 
dies, is ſome determination or direction 
Bo O 4 of 
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of the general action; for in this ſenſe 
it is indubitable that nothing can move, 
that is to ſay, determine itſelf, until it 
be determined by ſome other being: 
thus, matter being active, the direc- 
tion given to this action, in whatſoever 
part it may be, would always continue 
of itſelf, ſince there can be no effects 
without a cauſe, conſequently this di- 
rection muſt be changed by a ſuperior 
force, and that by another, and ſo on; 
the one only ceaſing to act when an- 
other begins, in like manner as one 
ſorm is never deſtroyed in matter but 
to give place to another. Thus each 
movement is always ſucceeded by an- 
other movement, and never by an ab- 
ſolute repoſe, any more than in each 
part of matter the ceſſation of the fi- 
gure would be the ceſſation of the 
whole; which is impoſſible. 
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Trzst determinations of movement 
in the ſolid and extended parts of mat- 
ter, are what we call the phenomena of 
Nature, to which we give names and at- 
tribute uſes, perfections or imperfec- 
tions, according to the manner in which 
they affect our ſenſes, or cauſe pleaſure 
or pain to our bodies, and contribute 
to our conſervation, or to our deſtruc- 
tion: but we do not always denominate 
them from their real cauſes, or from the 
manner in which they produce one an- 
other, ſuch as the elaſticity, the hard- 
neſs, the ſoftneſs, the fluidity, the quan- 
tity, the figures and the relations of 
particular bodies; on the contrary, we 
often do not attribute many determina- 
tions of movement to any cauſe at all, 
as in the ſpontaneous movements of ani- 
mals; for though even theſe move- 
ments ſhould be accompanied by 
thought, nevertheleſs, if we conſider 

them 
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them as movements, they have their 
phyſical cauſes. It is thus that a dog 
runs after a hare, which ariſes from that 
the exterior object acts with all it's 
attractive or impulſive force upon the 
nerves, which are diſpoſed with the 
muſcles, the joints and the other parts, 
in ſuch a manner as to produce differ- 
ent movements in the mechaniſm of the 
animal. Whoſoever has an idea of the 
action of bodies one upon another, by 
their immediate contact, or by the im- 
perceptible particles which inceffantly 
iſſue from them; and who to this 
knowledge joins that of the laws of me- 
chanicks, of hydroſtaticks, and anato- 
my, will be convinced that all the 
movements by which man fits down, 
ftands upright, lies down, riſes up 
again, walks and runs, &c, have for 
their principle, determinations proper, 
material, and proportional to their 


effects. 
NEwTON, 
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Nxwron, in the preface to his Prin- 
ciples of Mathematicks, after having 
ſpoken of gravity, of elaſticity, of re- 
ſiſtance, of impulfion, of attraction, and 
of the manner in which he explains the 
mundane ſyſtem by theſe principles, 
ſays, © It is much to be wiſhed that 
© one could, by the aid of mechanical 
« principles, explain in like manner the 
ce other phenomena of Nature; for 
te many things make me fuſpe& that 
© they may well depend upon certain 
« forces, whereby, from caufes yet un- 
ce diſcovered, the particles of bodies are 
© mutually impelled againſt each other, 
e and cohere according to regular fi- 
te gures, or whereby they recede and 
ce are driven from one another: but 
te theſe forces being yet unknown, phi- 
c lofophers have hitherto in vain at- 
« tempted to explain Nature.” No 
man in the world is better able than this 
great 
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great man was, to diſcover the nature 
of theſe particular forces, and of theſe 
particular figures, and of reducing 
them into ſyſtem. As to the general 
force, or the moving force of all na- 
ture, I preſume to flatter myſelf that I 
have contributed by this writing to 
make it known. 


No reaſon can be given, why the 
Supreme Intelligence ſhould not have 
given activity to matter as well as ex- 
tenſion; the one of theſe properties is 
no more impoſſible to it than the other: 
muſt we not therefore neceſſarily con- 
clude that this Supreme Intelligence 
directs, without ceaſing, all it's move- 
ments? Can the formation of plants 
and of animals be accounted for, from 
the action any more than from the ex- 
tenſion of matter? Is it in the power 
of man to prove, that without the 


power 
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power of this Supreme Intelligence, the 
action or the re- action of bodies and of 
all the particles of matter one upon an- 
other, could ever have produced the 
admirable mechaniſm of theſe plants 
and of theſe animals? The moſt pro- 
found knowledge in mechanicks would 
be of no effect. All the fortuitous ren- 
contres of atoms, all the ſtrokes of 
chance which could poſſibly be ima- 
gined, could no more give to the parts 
of the univerſe, the order which we ſee 
in them, than the characters of the al- 
phabet thrown together a hundred thou- 
ſand millions of times, could produce 
poems like the Eneid of Virgil, or the 
Thad of Homer. 


In regard to what has been ſaid con- 
cerning the infinity of matter, it only 
excludes, as do all ſenſible men, an ex- 
' tended and corporeal God, but not an 
Intelligence ſupreme and immaterial. 

1 A MAN 
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A Max exempt from all prejudices, 
muſt be convinced of theſe truths, and 
conſequently may live tranquilly with- 
out other embarraſſments than the care 
of preſerving his health and cultiva- 
ting. his reaſon ; occupations the moſt 
agreeable that he can have during the 
courſe of his life, He feels a ſelf-ap- 
plauſe in comparing the interior tran- 
quillity which he enjoys, with the in- 
quietudes, the embarraſſments, and the 
fears which torment others, and to 


which, according to them, death itſelf 


may not put an end. He ſees himſelf 
by the uſe of his reaſon ſecured againſt 
the vain phantoms and chimeras which 
infeſt, without ceaſing, the moſt part of 
mortals. Content with bat which it is 
permitted him to know, and with the 
diſcoveries which he every day makes, 
he does not think himſelf intereſted to 
ſound impenetrable depths, He is not, 

like 
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like the ſtupid animal, a ſlave to impe- 
rious authority: content with his lot, 
he expects, without trembling, death, 
as an inevitable term which the Author 
of Nature has fixed to all beings. This 
death cannot affright the man who 
knows that his fate is in the hands of 
an Intelligence infinitely perfect, whoſe 
goodneſs, wiſdom, juſtice, cannot be 


mixed with any imperfection, nor ever 
belie itſelf, 


Character of a true Philoſopher. 


THE true philoſopher is a human 

machine as well as another man; 
but he is a machine which, by it's me- 
chanical conſtitution, reflects upon it's 
own movements. The actions of other 
men are determined without their either 
perceiving or knowing the cauſes which 


put 
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put them in motion, without their even 
thinking that there are any ſuch. 


Tux philoſopher, on the contrary, 
unfolds theſe cauſes as much as in him 
lies; ſometimes he anticipates their 
effects, ſometimes he gives himſelf up 
to them with knowledge; thus he 
ſhuns ſuch objects as may inſpire him 
with ſentiments which are neither ſuit- 
able to happineſs, nor to a reaſonable 
being, and ſeeks after thoſe only, which 
are proper to excite in him affections, 
adapted to the ſtate in which he is 
placed. He may be compared to a 
clock, which (if I may ſo expreſs my- 
| ſelf) ſometimes winds itſelf up. 


Rxasox is, in reſpect to the philo- 
ſopher, what grace is, in reſpect to the 
Chriſtian. In the ſyſtem of St. Au- 
guſtin, grace determines the Chriſtian 

| to 
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to act voluntarily; reaſon determines 
the philoſopher, without taking from 
him his reliſh for the voluntary. 


Ornxx men are hurried away by their 
paſſions, without their actions being 
preceded by reflexion; they are men 
who walk in the dark; whereas the 
philoſopher, even in his paſſions, acts 
only in conſequence of reflexion; he 
walks in the night, but he is preceded 
by a flambeau. 


Tux philoſopher forms his principles 
upon an infinity of particular obſerva- 
tions; the people adopt the principle 
without thinking of the obſervations 
which have produced it. They believe 
that the maxim exiſts, as one may ſay, 
by itſelf ; but the philoſopher takes up 
the maxim from it's ſource ; he exa- 
mines it's origin, he knows it's proper 

wy. value; 
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value, and only applies it according to 
it's true meaning. 


From this knowledge, that principles 
only ſpring from particular obſerva- 
tions, the philoſopher conceives an 
eſtime for the ſcience of facts; he loves 
to inſtruct himſelf in details, and in 
every thing that depends not upon con- 
jecture; thus to confine himſelf to me- 
ditation alone, and to believe that man 
draws truth only from his own interior 
lights, he holds to be a maxim very 

oppolite to the progreſs of knowledge. 


Cxxraix metaphyſicians ſay, avoid 
the impreſſions of the ſenſes, leave to 
hiſtorians the knowledge of facts, and 


to grammarians that of languages. 


Oun philoſophers, on the contrary, 
are perſuaded that all our knowledge 
ö comes 
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comes through the medium of the 
ſenſes; that we have only formed rules 
to ourſelves upon the uniformity of the 
ſenſible impreſſions; that our know- 
ledge is at it's utmolt extent when our 
ſenſes are neither fine enough nor ſtrong 
enough to furniſh us further lights. 
Convinced that the ſource of our know- 
ledge ſprings intirely from without our- 
ſelyes, they exhort us to make an am- 
ple proviſion of ideas in devoting our- 
ſelves to the exterior impreſſions of ob- 
jets; but in devoting ourſelves to 
them as ſtudents who conſult and liſten, 
and not as maſters who decide and im- 
pole ſilence. They wiſh us to ſtudy 
the preciſe impreſſion which each ob- 
ject makes upon us, and to avoid con- 
founding it with that which another 
object has cauſed. 


© From thence ariſes the certainty and 
the bounds of human knowledge; a 
1 certainty, 
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certainty, when we perceive that we 
have received from without, the proper 
and preciſe impreſſion which each judg- 
ment ſuppoſes; for every judgment 
difcerns and feels the exterior impreſ- 
fion which is particular to it; and the 
boundaries are, when we can neither 
receive impreſſions either from the na- 
ture of the object, or on account of the 
weakneſs of our organs. Augment, if 
it is poſſible, the power of the organs, 
and you will augment your knowledge, 
It is but fince the diſcovery of the te- 
leſcope and the microſcope, that ve 
have made ſo great a progreſs in aſtro- 


nomy and phyficks. 


Ix is, moreover, in order to augment 
the ſtock of our knowledge and of our 
ideas, that our philoſophers ſtudy the 
men of former ages, and the men of 

the 2 age. 821 6 
SPREAD 
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SPREAD yourſelves abroad like the 
bees, ſay they to us, in the world paſt 
and in the world preſent, and return 
afterwards into your hive to compoſe 
your honey. 


Tux philoſopher applies himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the univerſe and of him- 
ſelf; but as the eye cannot ſee itſelf, 
the philoſapher knows that he cannot 
know himſelf perfectly; inaſmuch as 
he cannot receive an exterior impreſſion 
in the interior of himſelf, and as we 
know nothing but by ſuch kind of 
impreſſions. 


Tuts thought has nothing in it to 
afflict him, ſeeing that he takes himſelf 
ſuch as he is, and not ſuch as it ſeems 
to his imagination that he might have 
been : moreover, this ignarance is not 


a reaſon for him to decide that he is 
DS com- 
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eompoſed of two oppoſite ſubſtances. 
Therefore, as he does not know him- 
ſelf perfectly, he ſays that he does not 
know how he thinks, but that he per- 
ceives he does think ; he acknowledges 
that his ſubſtance is capable of think- 
ing, in like manner as it is capable of 
hearing and of ſeeing, 


Tnouonr is to man a ſenſe the ſame 
as hearing or ſeeing, depending equally 
upon an organical conſtitution ; the 
air only is capable of rendering ſounds; 
fire only can excite heat; the eyes only 
can ſee; the ears only can hear, and 
the ſubſtance of the brain only is ſul- 
ceptible of thought, 


Bur if men have ſo much difficulty 
in uniting the idea of thought with the 
idea of extenſion, it is becauſe they 
have never ſeen extenſion think; they 

are 
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are in that reſpect what a blind-man- 
born is In reſpect to colours, or a man 
born deaf in reſpect to ſounds; they 
cannot unite theſe ideas with the exten- 
ſion which they feel, becauſe they 
have never ſeen this union. Truth is 
not to the philoſopher a miſtreſs who 
corrupts his imagination, and which he 
expects to find every where. He con- 
tents himſelf to unfold it where he can 
perceive it; he does not confound it 
with probability; he takes hat to be 
true which is true, hat to be falſe which 
is falſe, bat to be doubtful which is 
doubtful, and bat for probable which 
is but probable ; he does more, and it 
is here a great perfection in a philoſo- 
pher; to wit, when he has no proper 
motive to judge, he finds it expedient 
to remain undetermined. 


Eacn judgment, as we have already 


remarked, ſuppoſes an exterior motive 
P4 which 
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which ought to excite it. The philo- 
ſopher feels what ought to be the pro- 
per motive of the judgment which he 
is about to form; if the motive fails, 
he does not judge, he waits for it, and 
eonſoles himſelf, even though he ſhould 
find that he waits for it in vain. 


Tux world is full of ſenfible men, 
of very ſenſible men, who perpetually 
judge, or rather who perpetually con- 
jecture: for to judge without feeling 
that one has a proper motive of judgment, 
is but to conjecture; they know not the 
extent of the human mind; they be- 
lieve it is capable of knowing every 
thing 3 therefore they ſeel aſnamed not 
to pronounce judgment, and imagine to 
themſelves that knowledge conſiſts in 
judging, in determining. The phi- 
loſopher, on the contrary, is more con- 
tent with himſelf, when he has ſu-⸗ 
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ſpended his faculty of ſelf-determina- 
tion, than if he had determined before 
he had perceived the proper motive of 
deciſion. Thus he junges and ſpeaks 
leſs, but he judges more ſoundly, and 
ſpeaks better; he is not, however, 
exempt from the lively traits which na- 
turally preſent themſelves to the mind 
through the rapid aſſemblage of ideas 
which one is often aſtoniſhed at having 
united. It is in this rapid combination 
that conſiſts that which is commonly 
called wit; but, at the ſame time; this 
is what he is leaſt ſolicitous about; he 
prefers to this brillianey, the trouble oſ 
diſtinguiſhing well his ideas, ande of 
knowing their juſt; extent and preciſe 
connexion; of raking” care not to get 
into a wrong train in carrying too far 
certain particular relations which the: 
ideas have between one another. It's” 
in ”_ 3 that conſiſts” bat 

pa TS which 
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which we call judgment and accuracy 
of underſtanding. 


To this accuracy muſt allo be joined 
flexibility and clearneſs. The philoſo- 
pher is not fo far attached to one 
tyſkem, as not to feel all the force of 
the objections which may be oppoſed to 
it. Moſt men are ſo ſtrongly attached 
to their own opinions, that they do not 
even take the trouble of examining 
thoſe of others. 


Tux philoſopher mb the 
ſentiment which he rejects with the 
fame extent and the ſame clearneſs, as 
he underſtands that which he adopts. 


Taz philoſophical knowledge is then 
a knowledge of obſervation and of ex- 
actneſs, which refers every thing to it's 


true principles; but it is not know- 
ledge 
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ledge alone which the philoſopher cul- 
tivates, he carries his attention and his 
cares much further. 


Mau is not a monſter born to live in 
the abyſſes of the ſea, or in the wilds of 
a foreſt. The ſimple neceſſaries of liſe 
render a commerce with others neceſſa- 
ry to him; and in whatſoever ſtate he 
finds himſelf, his wants and his well- 
being engage him to live in ſociety. 


THEREFORE, reaſon requires of him to 
know, to ſtudy the ſocial qualities, and 
to labour to acquire them. It is aſto- 
niſhing that men attach themſelves ſo 
little to all that is of the practical kind, 
and that they heat themſelves to ſuch a 
degree with vain ſpeculations. Behold 
but the troubles which ſo many different 
hereſies have cauſed. They have al- 


ways turned upon theoretic points. 
Some- 
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Sometimes the queſtion has been as to 
the number of the perſons of the Tri- 
nity; ſometimes as to their emanations; 
fometimes as to the number of the 
ſacraments and their virtues; ſometimes 
concerning the nature of grace. What 
wars, what diſorders for mere chi- 
meras |! 7302 


Tux philoſophick world is ſubject to 
the ſame viſions. How many diſputes 
in the ſchools! How many books up- 
on vain queſtions! One word would 
decide them, or ſnew that they are in · 
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Out ſect, famous at this day, 
reproaches perſons of erudition with 
neglecting the ſtudy of their own 
underſtanding, in order to charge their 
memory with facts and reſearches into 
antiquity ; and we reproach both the 

one 
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one and the other with neglecting to 
render themſelves amiable, and to _ 
or the duties of ſociety. 


n philoſopher does not * "at 
ſelf in exile in this world; he does not 
believe himſelf ro be in an enemy's 
country ; he wiſhes to enjoy, as a ſage 
ceconomiſt, the good things which Na- 
ture offers him; he is deſirous to find 
pleaſure with others; and, in order to 
find it, he knows he muſt contribute to 
give it. Thus he ſeeks to make him- 
ſelf agreeable to thoſe with whom 
chance or choice make it his lot to live, 
and he finds, at the ſame time, bat 
which is agreeable to himſelf ; he is a 
man who wiſhes to pleaſe and COT 
himſelf — 


50 


-Mozr part of * Great, __ digi 
8 leave them not ſufficient time to 
meditate, 
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meditate, are harſh and unfeeling to- 
wards thoſe whom they do not look 
. upon as their equals. 


OxDinary philoſophers who medi- 
tate too much, or rather who meditate 
ill, are ſo towards all the world; they 
ſhun men, and men avoid them. 


Bur our philoſopher, who knows 
how to divide himſelf between retreat 
and the commerce of men, is full of 
humanity. He is the carter of Te- 
rence, who feels that he is a man, and 
whom humanity alone intereſts in the 
good or bad fortune of his neighbour. 


Ir would be uſeleſs to remark here 
how much the philoſopher is jealous of 
all Hat which is called honour and pro- 
bity, hat is his true object. 


CIVIL 
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Civit. ſociety is, as we may ſay, the 
ſole Divinity which he acknowledges 
whilſt he remains upon the earth; he 
does incenſe to it; he honours it by his 
-probity, by an exact attention to his 
duties, and by a ſincere deſire not to be 
an uſeleſs and embarraſſing member of 
It. 


SENTIMENTS of probity enter as much 
into the mechanical conſtitution of the 
Philoſopher, as do the lights of the un- 
derſtanding ; the more he becomes en- 
lightened, the more probity you find in 
him; on the contrary, where fana- 
ticiſm and ſuperſtition reign, there paſ- 
ſions and tranſports reign alſo: it is 
Magdalen who loves the world, and 
Magaalen who loves God ; it is always 
Magdalen who loves with violence. 


Now, that which makes the accom- 


pliſhed man, is not the acting through 
love 
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love or through hatred, through hope 
or through fear; it is the acting from 
a ſpirit of order or of reaſon. Such is 
the conſtitution of the philoſopher; 
now, there 1s ſcarce any thing to be de- 
pended upon but the virtues of conſti- 
tution, Truſt your wine to him who 
naturally does not like it, rather than 
to him who every day forms new reſo- 
lutions never to get drunk again. 


Tux devotee is a virtuous man only 
by paſſion 3 now, the paſſions have in 
their nature nothing fixed ; moreover, 
the devotee, I beg leave to ſay, is in 
the habit of not being an honeſt man, 
as towards God, becauſe he is in the 
habit of not following exactly his on 
rule, 


RELIOION is ſo ill adapted to human 


nature, that the moſt juſt commit infi- 
delities 
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delities towards God ſeven times a day, 

that is to ſay, many times. The fre- 
quent confeſſions of the moſt pious, 
ſnew us in their hearts, according to 
their manner of thinking, a continual 
viciſſitude of good and evil; under this 
point of view, to think one's ſelf guilty, 
is to be ſo. 


THis eternal combat, in which man 
is ſo often worſted, forms in him a ha- 
bit of ſacrificing virtue to vice; he fa- 
miliarizes himſelf to follow his inclina- 
tion, and to commit faults in the hopes 
of ſetting himſelf off to advantage by 
repentance. When a man is ſo often 
.unfaithful towards God, he diſpoſes 
himſelf inſenſibly to become ſo towards 
man. 


Moreover, the preſent has always 
more force upon the mind of man, than 


Q the 
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the future, which ſelf-love always ſhews 
us in a remote point of view. The 
ſuperſtitious man always flatters him- 
ſelf with making amends for his faults, 
with avoiding puniſhment, and with 
meriting recompenſes ; thus experience 
ſufficiently ſhews that the reſtraint of 
religion is very weak. Notwithſtand- 
ing ſo many ſermons, ſo many lectures, 
the people are always the ſame ; Na- 
ture is ftronger than chimeras. She 
ſeems as if ſhe was jealous of her rights; 
ſhe frequently retires herſelf from the 
chains in which blind Superſtition wiſhes 
idly to bind her. The philoſopher 
alone who knows how to enjoy her, re- 


gulates her by reaſon. 


EXAMINE all thoſe againſt whom hu- 
man Juſtice is obliged to make uſe of 
her ſword; you will find either ardent 


conſtitutions, or minds little enlighten- 
ed, 
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ed, and always ſuperſtitious or ignorant 
perſons. The tranquil paſſions of the 
philoſopher may carry him to volup- 
tuouſneſs, but never to crime ; his cul- 
tivated reaſon guides him, and never 
conducts him to diſorder, 


SUPERSTITION Makes men feel but 
weakly how much it imports them, in 
reſpect to their preſent intereſt, to fol- 
low the laws of ſociety ; ſhe even con- 
demns thoſe who only follow them from 
this motive, which ſhe calls, with con- 
tempt, a human motive. The chime- 
rical is with her much more perfect than 
the natural, Her exhortations there- 
fore only operate as a chimera neceſſa- 
rily ought to operate. They trouble, 
they terrify ; but when the vivacity of 
the images which they have produced 
is ſlackened, when the tranſient glow 
of the imagination is extinguiſhed, man 

Q 2 remains 
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remains without knowledge abandoned 
to the weakneſſes of his nature. 


Our Sage, in fearing nothing after 
death, ſeems to loſe one additional mo- 
tive to be an honeſt man during his 
life: but during it, he gains conſiſtence, 
as one may ſay, and vivacity in the 
motive which makes him act; a mo- 
tive ſo much the more ſtrong, as it 
is purely human and natural; the mo- 
tive is the ſelt- ſatisfaction which he 
finds in being content with himſelf, 
and in following the rules of probity: 
a motive which the ſuperſtitious man 
has but imperfectly; for all that there 
is of good in him is but imaginary.— 
To this motive may be joined alſo 
another very powerful one, to wit, 
the ſelf-intereſt of the Sage, an intereſt 
preſent and real. 


SEPARATE 
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SEPARATE for a moment the philoſo- 
pher from the honeſt man, and what 
remains to him? Civil ſociety, his 
only ſupport here below, abandons 
him. Behold him deprived of the moſt 
{ſweet ſatisfactions of life; behold him 
baniſhed without return the commerce 
of virtuous men. It therefore behoves 
him much more than it does the reſt of 
men, ſo to diſpoſe all the ſprings of his 
actions, as that they may only produce 
effects conformable to the idea of the 
virtuous man. Believe not that though 
no one has his eyes upon him, he aban- 
dons himſelf to an action contrary to 
probity. No, ſuch an action is not 
conformable to the mechanical diſpoſi- 
tion of the Sage. He is kneaden up, 
as one may ſay, with the leaven of or- 
der and rule; he is filled with ideas of 
the good of civil ſociety ; he knows the 
principles of it much better than other 

1 men. 
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men. Crime would find in him too 
much oppoſition; it would in him have 
too many natural ideas, and too many 
acquired ones to deſtroy. His faculty 
of acting may be compared tc the ſtring 
of a muſical inſtrument tuned to a cer- 
tain tone, it can produce no other. He 
is afraid to untune himſelf, and to diſ- 
accord with himſelf, 


MorEoves, in all the actions which 
men do, they ſeek only their own pro- 
per actual ſatisfaction; it is the preſent 
good, or rather the preſent attraction, 
according to the mechanical diſpoſition 
in which they find themſelves, which 
makes them act.— Now, why would 
you have it, that becauſe the philoſo- 
pher expects neither puniſhments nor 
rewards after this Iife, and leaving Pro- 
vidence to follow it's courſe, he muſt 
find a preſent attraction which induces 

him 
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him to kill you, or to deceive you? Is 
he not, on the contrary, more diſpoſed 
by his reflexions to find more attrac- 
tions and pleaſure to live with you, to 
attract to himſelf your confidence and 
eſteem, and to acquit himſelf of the 


duties of friendſhip and of gratitude ? 


Are not theſe ſentiments in the nature 
of man, independent of all modes of 
belief concerning futurity? The idea 
of a diſhoneſt man is as oppoſite to the 
idea of philoſophy, as is the idea of a 
ſtupid man ; and experience ſhews us 
every day, that the more a man has of 
reaſon and knowledge, the more he is 
good, wiſe, and proper for the com- 
merce of life, 


I wouLD freely enter into a greater 
detail, but that we muſt ſufficiently per- 
ceive already that the republic muſt de- 
rive the greateſt utility from thoſe who, 
bred to high ſtations, are full of ideas 

of 
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of order and public good, and of all 
that which is called humanity. It 
were to be wiſhed that one could 
exclude from ſuch ſtations all thoſe 
who, by their bad education, are filled 
with other ſentiments. 


Taz true philoſopher is then an ho- 
neſt man, who in all his actions makes 
reaſon his guide, and who joins to a 
ſpirit of reflexion and rectitude, morals 
and the focial qualities. 


Tux true philoſopher perceives that 
he is ſomething exiſting. Now, he 
cannot know this ſomething which he 
perceives, but by the Intelligence, ſince 
without it, one can conceive nothing. 
This Intelligence is then the ſole ne- 
ceſſary; and all which is not it, is 
contingent to it. I is then the firſt 
cauſe and the only ſource of all that 


exiſts, This Intelligence cannot have 
had 
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had a beginning; it is then eternal and 
Infinite; as Intelligence, it has no need 
but of itſelf to exiſt, and it is certainly 
it's own cauſe. Since it is it's own 
cauſe, and that nothing can exiſt with- 
out it, it is then alſo the cauſe of all 
that exiſts; for it is of the eſſence 
of an effect, to have a cauſe : conſe- 
quently, the Intelligence is the neceſſary 


cauſe, as well of itſelf, as of all tha: 
which exiſts, or which can exiſt, 


Taz philoſopher cannot doubt but 
that the intelligent Subſtance is deter- 
mined, ſince that itis the cauſe general 
of itſelf and of all hat which exiſts. 
He cannot doubt but that this intelli- 
gent cauſe is free, ſince that it is it's 
own proper cauſe of exiſting and act- 


ing. 


Taz philoſopher calls contingent, 
that which may be and not be; in which 
R ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, it is evident that neither.the in- 
telligent ſubſtance nor it's actions can 
be underſtood, inaſmuch as it's nature 
and it's conſequences are equally neceſ- 
ſary and determined. 


Tur philoſopher calls neceſſary all 
that which is determined; and in this 
ſenſe, the intelligent Subſtance is neceſ- 
ſary, being determined by itſelf; and 
particular beings are alſo neceſſary, in- 
aſmuch as determined by their cauſes. 
But there is another ſort of neceſſity, 
which is that of naturt; ſuch is that of 
the ſubſtance, the exiſtence whereof is 
neceſſary by it's definition, (viz. matter) 
which conſequently is not applicable 
to individual beings, all of which may 
be conceived as not exiſting. 


THERE is alſo in like manner another 
ſort of determination, which conſiſts in 
the bounds preſcribed to particular be- 

I ings, 
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ings, whether in reſpect to their exten - 
ſion, the conformation of their organs, 
their perceptions, or their knowledges ; 
but this kind of limited determination, 
is oppoſed to the general idea, and is 
applicable to individuals only, 


Tuts granted, the philoſopher con- 
cludes, that the action of the intelligent 
Subſtance is eternal, free, infinite, and 
neceſſary as it's nature, becauſe that 
otherwiſe it's action would not depend 
upon itſelf; it would have another 
cauſe foreign to itſelf, inconſiſtent with 
it's definition, which the philoſopher 
conceives as it's own cauſe of exiſting 
and acting. 


Au from thence even it follows, that 
it is omnipotent: that is to ſay, that it 
can do every thing that is poſſible, not 
to limited beings, or to a finite under- 
ſtanding, but in general to every thing 

that 
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that may be conſequent to it's infinite 
attributes. Now, from the infinity of 
attributes, follows the infinity of con- 
ſequences. Therefore, the intelligent 
Subſtance, or the abſolute Being, is in- 
finite in it's action, and conſequently 
omnipotent. 


 AccorDiNG to this enumeration of 
the attributes of the intelligent Sub- 
ſtance, but more ſenſibly according to 
that which the philoſopher conceives 
under the name of abſolute cauſe and of 
omnipotence, it is not difficult to form 
an idea of the Supreme Being, which 
the philoſopher conceives as the Being 
abſolutely infinite, the Subſtance en- 
dowed with an infinity of attributes, 
or rather perceivable by an infinity of 
properties, each of which expreſſes in- 
finitely it's eternal and infinite eſſence. 


